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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH SOCIOLOGY 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Peabody College, Nashville 


@ “Sociology is a desperately wide subject,” said the Bish- 
op of Kensington before the Winter School of Sociology 
and Citizenship in London, January, 1938. Even if this is 
not an accurate description of sociology in general, it is 
certainly applicable to English sociology, which seems to 
be so diffuse and heterogeneous that it attracts small notice 
and exerts but little influence. 

There are not more than seven or eight professional so- 
ciologists in the United Kingdom, and only one of these, 
Morris Ginsberg, of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, holds a professorial chair. Neither Ox- 
ford nor Cambridge, the two universities of greatest pres- 
tige, offers courses in the subject. This lack of academic 
development appears to have many backgrounds, includ- 
ing the conservatism of English colleges and universities, 
the relative strength of kindred disciplines, and, perhaps, 
the failure of the sociologists to give students such con- 
crete material as is presented in American courses dealing 
with marriage, crime, race, city life, and other contem- 
porary problems. 

On the other hand, English sociological organizations 
have a strong nonprofessional following. Many intellec- 
tuals of the middle and upper classes have a keen amateur 
interest in sociology and social problems. Although this 
Situation gives a dilettante tendency to the development of 
sociology, it does provide the possibility of a support in 
money and prestige not now available to American sociol- 
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ogists, except in part through the impersonal benefactions 
of philanthropic foundations. Some of these nonprofes- 
sionals, moreover, have made significant contributions to 
sociology, such as G. Spiller’s The Origin and Nature of 
Man." 

The principal English sociological society is the Insti- 
tute of Sociology, which developed from the Sociological 
Society, founded in 1903. This organization publishes the 
rather commendable Soctological Review, organizes dis- 
cussion meetings of several types, and promotes travel 
surveys. Apparently the chief activity of its rival, the se- 
cessionist Le Play Society, is to promote similar travel 
surveys. These trips, lasting from one week to about a 
month, combine travel and sight-seeing with social study 
under a trained leader. At their worst they are apparently 
little better than mere pleasure trips or slumming expedi- 
tions. At their best they are superficial surveys except 
when they are supplemented by more thoroughgoing in- 
vestigations, as have been made several times by the staff 
of the Institute of Sociology. 

Frederic Le Play seems to have exerted far greater in- 
fluence in England than in America. This is to be seen 
even in the somewhat superficial demographic studies re- 
ferred to above as well as in the fact that the headquarters 
of the Institute of Sociology is still called Le Play House 
and that its rival society is named in honor of the same 
man. Le Play’s importance in English sociology derives in 
large part from his influence upon Victor Branford, who 
endowed the Institute of Sociology, and upon Patrick 
Geddes, who was largely responsible for the organization 
of the dissident Le Play Society. These cofounders of 
English sociology endeavored to harmonize the teachings 
of Le Play with those of the prevailing Comtian school 
and to apply them to the solution of civic problems. 


1 London, 1931. 
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The papers presented at the meetings of these sociolog- 
ical societies are, in general, more literary and philosoph- 
ical and less objective and precise than are those presented 
at similar meetings in the United States. Often the writer 
seems to make an excellent approach to the topic, but, 
when he reaches the crux of the matter, he makes his es- 
cape under the cover of a few well-worded paragraphs. 
This fault, not entirely absent from American sociology, 
is partly the result of a shortage of research data and part- 
ly the consequence of the nonprofessional membership of 
the organizations. 

Sociological research seems to be chiefly of three gen- 
eral classes. First, there are comprehensive surveys of 
some area or of some problem situation, such as the three- 
volume Social Survey of Merseyside, edited by D. Cara- 
dog Jones.* Another type is the governmental study pre- 
paratory to the passage of legislation. A good example of 
this is the recent Report of the Committee on Holidays 
with Pay, done by a committee of J.P.’s, M.P.’s, and Sirs, 
with one of the “Labor Lords” as chairman.’ In the third 
class come those undertakings that represent the hobby 
interests of intellectuals who have the leisure and the 
means to carry on research. 

University instruction in sociology, as in other subjects, 
is largely by the lecture-examination method. The first 
English textbook in the field has been published only re- 
cently.* It is perhaps significant that the author has re- 
ceived a large part of his training in the United States. 
This brief yet stimulating introduction of but 125 pages is 
the only textbook in sociology available to English stu- 
dents unless use is made of M. Ginsberg’s excellent small 
volume of essays prepared for the Home University Li- 

2 London, 1934. 


8 London, 1938. 
*J. Rumney, The Science of Society (London, 1938). 
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brary.® Classwork in sociology seems to emphasize the 
historical and philosophical points of view more than do 
similar courses in the United States. This emphasis serves 
to give background and perspective to the gentlemen and 
future government officials who make up a large propor- 
tion of the students. 

The contemporary American demand for objective 
measurement arouses few answering echoes among Eng- 
lish academic sociologists, although Ginsberg emphasizes 
the importance of the comparative approach. In general, 
English sociology resembles the American sociology of 
1914 more than it does the type now current. American 
social philosophers are, consequently, far better known in 
England than are our behaviorists and quantitativists. In- 
dividuals in England have, however, produced excellent 
quantitative studies, such as Carr-Saunders’ World Popu- 
lation.® 

Perhaps one reason for the relative lack of development 
of sociology in England is the great productivity in re- 
lated fields. In fact, much sociological research and teach- 
ing appear under other names and auspices. In social biol- 
ogy, for example, notable work has been done by such men 
as Julian Huxley and Lancelot Hogben. Perhaps because 
of the influence of Herbert Spencer, anthropology and 
sociology seem more closely akin in England than in the 
United States. At present A. R. Radcliffe-Brown at Ox- 
ford and B. Malinowski of London are making contribu- 
tions to the development of anthropological sociology. 
Similarly, at the London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science Harold J. Laski is aiding in the growth of 
political sociology. In several other centers departments 
of “social science” (social work) offer excellent courses in 
applied sociology. 


5 Sociology (London, 1934). 
6 Oxford, 1936. 
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But only the most optimistic American sociologist could 
fail to be concerned over the future of academic sociology 
in England. Rumney says this backwardness is largely the 
result of British conservatism.” Some may doubt this ex- 
planation, but they will find little ground for denying 
that sociology has failed to flourish in the British Isles. 

In marked contrast with the general trend of English 
sociology is the development of Mass Observation, or- 
ganized in 1937 under the leadership of Tom Harrisson 
and Charles Madge. Neither of these young men is a 
trained social scientist. Harrisson is an ornithologist who 
has turned to anthropology and sociology, while Madge 
was formerly a newspaper reporter with a flair for writ- 
ing poetry. 

In the first year of the existence of this organization 
about one thousand persons assisted in its work, princi- 
pally by reporting for its numerous surveys. These volun- 
tary observers may be asked to send in reports upon any 
topics currently being studied, or they may be requested 
to give an account of their activities during some specific 
period, indicating the proportionate time spent under 
each of a number of categories. In these studies they make 
use of a technique similar to that used in this country by 
Sorokin and Berger in their Time Budgets of Human 
Behavior. One of these series of reports has been the 
source of an interesting study of the coronation of King 
George VI.® 

While 40 per cent of these observers profess to have vol- 
unteered because of the “wish to take part in scientific 
work for its own sake,” it is probable that many of them 
are motivated by the hobby interest in sociology already 
mentioned. Other motives as reported were: social im- 

7 The Science of Society, pp. 115-16. 


8 Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939. 


® Charles Madge and Humphrey Jennings, Mass-Observation Day Surveys, 
May 12th, London, 1938. 
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provement, 26 per cent; training in observation, 13 per 
cent; emotional outlet, 8 per cent; literary or aesthetic in- 
terests, 8 per cent; and doubtful as to motive, 6 per cent.”° 

These voluntary observers are, of course, strictly ama- 
teurs. The promoters of the organization state plainly, 
“Most of the Observers are busy people with jobs of their 
own. Any one can become an Observer; no expert train- 
ing is needed.”** At rather regular intervals they receive 
from the headquarters of the organization requests for 
information of various kinds. For example, during the 
European crisis in September, 1938, the following instruc- 
tions were sent: 


If war breaks out, keep a detailed record of what happens to you and 
what people say. Keep a copy of this record. Send in your first report 
after 2 days. It is hoped that it will be possible to send further instruc- 
tions, but, in any case, we rely on Observers’ initiative. 


Apparently a more significant undertaking of this or- 


ganization is the study of Worktown, formerly called 
Northtown, a dreary, slum-ridden industrial city of Lan- 
cashire. Several dozen persons have taken part in this co- 
operative undertaking, nearly all of them serving for liv- 
ing expenses only. Although Mass Observers profess to 
study any thing and every thing, they have concentrated 
their efforts in Worktown upon a few of the more signifi- 
cant fields of inquiry: public houses, religious and church 
activities, political life and the apathy of the voter, and 
recreational life including a detailed report upon the 
favorite resort at Blackpool. These and other topics will 
ultimately be treated in a series of volumes comprising 
the Worktown studies. 

In spite of many difficulties, this series of investigations 
has been carried almost to completion under the very 

10 Madge and Harrisson, First Year's Work by Mass Observation, London, 


1938. 
11 Jbid., p. 24. 
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energetic direction of Tom Harrisson. At the age of 28 
Harrisson has lived in three primitive societies, has had 
experience with the movies and on the stage, has estab- 
lished himself as an ornithologist of note, and has pub- 
lished one important volume on social anthropology.” 

Mass Observation has also been carrying on concur- 
rently with the Worktown studies other investigations, 
such as those dealing with chance-taking in football pools, 
practices and attitudes of smokers, reading habits, and 
holiday activities. 

The work of the organization has, however, received 
little or no academic support or aid from research funds. 
In fact, English sociologists have rather stood aloof from 
Mass Observation, criticizing both its philosophy and its 
methods. In return, Harrisson has made vigorous counter- 
attacks upon the barrenness of English sociology and its 
isolation from social reality. On the other hand, although 
he has never had personal contact with any of the leading 
American sociologists, he is familiar with their work and 
freely acknowledges his indebtedness to them as “our only 
friends and guides in this country of dead social science.”* 

The war now in progress may, of course, crush this in- 
teresting movement. But Harrisson and Madge are opti- 
mistic. In a bulletin giving “Notes for the Duration of 
the War” they say, “M-O hopes to be able to carry on. 
At the present moment we are managing very well, thanks 
to the remarkable way in which Observers are giving us 
their collaboration.” They are endeavoring to collect 
diaries of war experiences, detailed reports of air raids, 
et cetera, so that “for the first time, historians and social 
scientists will have a detailed, authentic record of the ef- 
fects of war on the civil population.”* 


12 Savage Civilization (London, 1937). 
13 Personal letter to the author, June 27, 1938. 
14 Mass-Observation, War-Time Directive No. 1, September 8, 1939. 
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Which of the two contrasting tendencies in English 
sociology will ultimately prevail cannot now be foretold 
with assurance. The Mass Observers’ vigor, enthusiasm, 
and concreteness may overthrow the abstract academi- 
cians; but, on the other hand, the formlessness, lack of 
precision, and journalistic abandon of this movement may 
lead to its downfall, aided and abetted by the ill favor of 
the conservative social philosophers and by the disorgani- 
zation of war and reconstruction. But if Mass Observa- 
tion does grow and flourish, it will doubtless bring English 
and American sociology more closely into accord, both 
as to aims and as to methods. 


MOBILITY OF AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


and 


MARIAN L. BROCKWAY 
Louisiana State University 


@ In the various studies of geographical and occupational 
mobility of prominent people’ there has been no system- 
atic report on persons eminent in politics.? And in no 
field of eminence has there been a study of trends in mo- 
bility over a sufficient period of time to have great his- 
torical significance. A recent unpublished study makes it 
possible, however, to deal with some aspects of both va- 
rieties of mobility of certain political leaders, namely, 
American congressmen, over a period of 120 years of 
American history.* 

A total of 1,165 of the approximately 9,000 biographi- 
cal sketches listed in the Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927 were selected so as to ob- 
tain data on 200 representatives and approximately 100 
senators for each of four thirty-year periods of congres- 
sional service: 1800-1829, 1830-1859, 1860-1889, 1890- 
1919. The period in which each congressman was classi- 
fied was determined by the date of the first year of his 
congressional service. These four periods have no special 


1 Fairly complete bibliographies are available in P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility 
(New York, 1927), and in Mapheus Smith, “The Mobility of Eminent Men,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 22:452-61, and “Occupational Mobility of Notable 
Persons,” ibid., 23 :503-13. 

2 Information is limited, except for incidental inclusion in general studies of 
leading personages, to occupational transmission from father to son, to percentage 
of instances where parents were in lower occupational strata than their children, 
and to cases where children did not reach the level of their parents. Cf. Sorokin, 
op. cit., pp. 420, 432, 434, 436, 441, 448. 

8 Marian L. Brockway, “A Study of the Geographical, Occupational, and Po- 


litical Characteristics of Congressmen, 1800-1919,” (unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of Kansas, 1938). 
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historical significance. They were employed merely to 
obtain periods approximating the length of a generation 
and to show general trends not tangibly affected by fluc- 
tuations at each decade. 

Only congressmen deceased at the date of publication 
of the Directory were included, since the research of 
which this report is a part included consideration of the 
person’s postcongressional career and total length of life. 
Other groups excluded were Negroes, women, those who 
were or had been delegates, those who had been both a 
representative and a senator, and those who were in the 
Congress less than two years, in addition to those begin- 
ning congressional service before 1800 and after 1919. 
The biographies finally selected were distributed through- 
out the alphabet by taking for each period the first 50 
qualified representatives from the letter classifications be- 
ginning with A, G, M, and S, and the first 50 qualified 
senators from the classifications beginning with A and M. 
This method yielded the projected number of cases in all 
classes except that of senators in the earliest and latest 
period. The use of all qualified ones here resulted in 
totals of only 79 and 86, respectively. 

The various omissions made are justified by the con- 
siderable gain in homogeneity of the data finally ana- 
lyzed. In this way a number of minor factors which might 
have combined to produce a serious effect upon the re- 
sults of such a small sample for the representatives and 
senators of each period are eliminated. This procedure 
makes it possible for small samples to provide as reliable 
conclusions as larger samples which are completely ran- 
dom in all respects.‘ 

Geographical mobility. Geographical mobility of the 
1,165 congressmen is evidenced in movement of residence 


4 Cf. J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, “Studies in the Comparative Abilities of 
Whites and Negroes,” Mental Measurement Monographs, No. 5, 1929, for a discus- 
sion of this aspect of sampling studies. 
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in an urbanward direction, in the number of states lived 
in, in the number of residences reported, and in the per- 
centage representing other than the state of birth. Al- 
though these indices only suggest rather than completely 
delineate the total geographical mobility, they provide a 
basis for the study of trends and a basis for comparing 
congressmen with the general population. 

The difference between the percentages of congress- 
men born in urban areas and those residing in such areas 
at the time of congressional service is indicative of geo- 
graphic mobility. In each of the periods covered by this 
study a much smaller percentage of both representatives 
and senators were born in urban than in rural areas, the 
range for the urban (places of 8,000 population or more) 
being from 3.5 to 14.8 per cent for representatives and 3.9 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION AND OF AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN 
Born AND RESIDING IN URBAN AREAS 




















Born in Urban Areas Residing in Urban Areas 
Congressmen Congressmen 
P Total u Total : 
aca Popu- S - iS Popu- § s iS 
lationt 3 £3 8 lationt 3B £3 3 
> oor. o ee. | 
Ist- 17970 36 38 3.7 39 49 86 60 14.5 


2nd- 1800 40 38 35 42 87 15.0 11.5 22.1 
3rd- 1830 67 56 63 43 20.9 366 31.9 462 
4th- 1850 12.5 135 148 10.7 329 51.1 45.0 63.1 


Whole Period ... 6.7 7.1 5.2 we 00a? aa: Ze 











t The special designations are the nearest census dates to the average birth 
dates of congressmen included. 


¢ United States Census of Population. 


to 10.7 per cent for senators (Table I). Yet much larger 
percentages of these same individuals at the time of con- 
gressional service resided in urban communities, the range 
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being from 6.0 to 45.0 during the period for representa- 
tives and from 14.5 to 63.1 for senators. Part of this dif- 
ference, to be sure, is not due to mobility of congressmen 
but to the entry of certain communities into the urban 
population category at some time between the birth of the 
congressmen and their service in the Congress. But a con- 
siderable part is due to actual mobility, as case-by-case 
analysis indicates.° 

Increasing mobility of both representatives and sena- 
tors in both the number of states resided in and the num- 
ber of separate residences was revealed for the first three 
periods of study, followed by a sharp decline in the fourth 
period (Table II). The amount of interstate mobility 
was smaller than the amount of residential mobility as 
was to be expected, the difference being almost exactly 
one move. The senators were slightly more mobile than 

















TABLE II 
INTERSTATE AND TOTAL RESIDENTIAL MosiLity oF AMERICAN 
CONGRESSMEN 
A Numb A Numb 
Periopst ee deied ta Prin Aay or er 
Representatives Senators Representatives Senators 
Ist (1773-1841) 1.46 1.71 2.40 2.30 
2nd (1799-1868) 1.60 1.86 2.55 3.16 
3rd (1828-1899) 1.79 2.37 3.65 3.44 
4th (1852-1917) 1.64 1.74 2.56 2.67 
Whole Period 1.62 1.94 2.79 2.94 








+ The dates for each period are the average year of birth and average year of 
death of the congressmen included. 


5 The data from the Directory concerning the state and community of residence 
were in some instances incomplete and unclear. Where no satisfactory inference of 
movement could be made, no movement was recorded. Therefore, the data on the 
following indexes of mobility err at least slightly on the side of understatement. It 
should also be noted that movements necessitated by the offices held and which 
did not result in a permanent change of residence—for example, movement to the 
capital of a state or to Washington—were excluded from the records of mobility. 
The data, therefore, deal with residential changes aside from those necessitated by 
the political office held. 
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the representatives in both indexes, the margin being less 
than 20 per cent for interstate and less than 6 per cent for 
total mobility for the entire period of study.® 

It is interesting to note that for comparable periods of 
time changes were occurring in the United States that 
paralleled the trends in mobility. During the first period 
of study (1800-1829) eight states entered the Union. 
During each of the next two periods nine entered, com- 
pared with only six during the final period. Preceding and 
accompanying each addition of a state, great mobility into 
that state occurred, and its congressional representatives 
exhibited comparable mobility to that of the rest of their 
populations. Even amount of movement of the center of 
population parallels the mobility of congressmen to a re- 
markable degree. The movement was 223.4 miles during 
the first period of study and 362.9, 455.8, and 294.6 miles, 
respectively, during the other three, always in a westerly 
direction. By 1890, however, the major movement was 
completed, and the population, except for urbanward and 
coastal movement, became somewhat more stationary. 

Another index of mobility, and one for which data are 
available for direct comparison with the general popula- 
tion, is the proportion of congressmen representing a state 
in which they were not born. For both representatives and 
senators the largest percentage representing other than 
their state of birth was in the third period (Table III). 
Senators consistently were less stable than representatives, 
according to this index. In turn, the general population 
was less mobile than the representatives. In 1850, the first 
year reported by the Census, 24.0 per cent of the total 
native population of the United States was residing out- 
side the state of its birth. In 1860 this percentage rose to 


6 The amount of variation in the trend from low to high mobility was small, 
both absolutely and relatively, ially for the interstate movements, the total 
mobility of representatives exhibiting the largest absolute change (1.25 moves) as 
well as the largest percentage change (52.1). 
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TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF CONGRESSMEN REPRESENTING OTHER THAN STATE 
oF BirTH 

Percentage of United States 

Periopst Representatives Senators Population Residing Out- 
side State of Birtht 

Ist (1800-1829) 37.2 - ee 
2nd (1830-1859) 39.0 52.7 24.0 (1850) 
3rd (1860-1889) 46.6 65.6 22.1 (1880) 
4th (1890-1919) 38.0 50.0 21.6 (1910) 
Whole Period 40.2 ae. Oe ae 








t The period designations are by years of first service in the Congress. 
$ United States Census of Population. 


24.7, the peak for the entire period of study. By 1880 it 
had decreased to 22.1 and by 1910 to 21.6 per cent. Par- 
tial agreement of trends is thus revealed by these figures 
for the only three periods of direct comparability, but al- 
ways with greater mobility of the congressmen." 

The general conclusions for these various indices of 
geographical mobility may be stated as follows: 

1. Senators were somewhat more mobile than repre- 
sentatives in all four periods, but the trends show remark- 
able agreement. 

2. There is a suggestion of consistently increasing 
movement in an urbanward direction throughout the 
period covered by the study, but for the other mobility 
indices there was an increase to the third period, followed 
by a decline. 

3. There was a general parallel between mobility trends 
of the general population and of the congressmen, but the 


7 The lack of a complete parallel between the mobility of the general popula- 
tion and congressmen in this instance makes it obvious that one cannot directly 
cause the other. Again, however, it is likely that the partial parallel means that 
the factors producing the movement of the general population produced the move- 
ment of the congressional part of that population. Such at least is the most de- 
fensible implication of the data. 
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congressmen were more mobile in all instances where di- 
rect comparison was possible. 

4. Residential mobility of congressmen on the average 
exceeded interstate mobility by about one movement for 
both representatives and senators. 

Outstanding among these conclusions, for its usefulness 
in general studies of mobility and eminence, is the third. 
The weight of evidence on eminent persons is generally 
in agreement that they are more mobile than the general 
population.® The only report on the mobility of a group 
of leaders of any political significance, that on labor and 
radical leaders in the United States and foreign countries, 
reveals much larger mobility than for the general popu- 
lation, 74.7 per cent of the leaders, compared with 32.8 
per cent of the general population, residing in the state or 
country of birth.® But such leaders include only a minority 
of nationally important political officeholders, and are 
thus not clearly comparable to congressmen. 

It is of particular interest to note that, although the 
labor and radical leaders were much more mobile than 
congressmen, the difference in mobility between the total 
and the more important labor leaders (74.7 and 86.6 per 
cent, respectively) *° corresponds fairly closely to the dif- 
ferences between senators and representatives (57.8 and 
40.2 per cent, respectively). The more important leaders 
included in both studies thus were more mobile, just as 
leaders are more mobile than the general population. 

Occupational mobility. Before reviewing the occupa- 
tional data on congressmen, several items of methodology 
need to be understood. The occupation of public officials 
was not counted; and as a consequence the number of kinds 
of occupations held refers to those aside from the career 


8 Smith, “The Mobility of Eminent Men,” of. cit., p. 456. 


® Sorokin, “Leadership and Geographical Mobility,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 12:122, 


10 Loc. cit. 
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of politician or public official. The total number of shifts 
within each kind of occupation was also not recorded. 
For example, change from one occupation to another, fol- 
lowed by a return to the first, was counted in terms of 
different kinds of occupations held and not in terms of 
number of changes. Each occupational type, whatever the 
pattern of shifts, was recorded only once. The data thus 
actually refer only to number of types of occupations held 
rather than to actual movements from one occupation to 
another. 

Data on number of occupations held are presented in 
terms of averages and percentage distributions. In addi- 
tion to the classification of representatives and senators, a 
breakdown was also made into those engaged in the pro- 
fession of law and those engaged in all other occupations, 
the reason being that three fifths of the representatives 
and more than two thirds (67.5 per cent) of the senators 
were lawyers and less than one seventh were found in any 
other major occupational class. Other professions in- 
cluded only 6.1 per cent of the representatives and 4.1 per 
cent of the senators (Table IV). 

During the period of study the average number of oc- 
cupations held by each individual increased for both oc- 
cupational groups and for both representatives and sena- 
tors (Table V). But there were slight differences between 
lawyers and those in other occupations, and between sena- 
tors and representatives, with the lawyers and the repre- 
sentatives, respectively, representing the smaller number 
of occupations. The explanation for the smaller figure on 
the part of the lawyers is difficult to determine and is 
certainly complex. But the primary factor appears to be 
that law is a highly professionalized occupation and is 
entered by fewer people who are uncertain of their voca- 
tional interests than is true of most occupations. This fact, 
in turn, implies that somewhat less trial-and-error be- 
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havior is needed by lawyers than by persons in most voca- 
tions before satisfactory adjustment is made. A major as- 
pect of professionalization is the special education of the 
lawyer, which not only helps to prepare him for a success- 
ful adjustment but which eliminates many who have not 
the ability, or who lack the necessary motivation, to be 
successful in their legal education as well as in the legal 
profession. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF OccuUPATIONS HELD By CONGRESSMEN, CLASSI- 
FIED BY HOUSE OF THE CONGRESS, AND OCCUPATIONAL TYPE 








Average Number of Types of Occupation Held 





Periop Representatives Senators Law Other Occupations 


1.48 1.38 1.41 
1.62 1.53 2.01 
2.01 1.56 2.42 
2.21 1.80 2.45 











An attempt at interpretation of the greater occupational 
variation of senators in comparison with that of repre- 
sentatives is not justified, since the difference at no period 
is statistically significant. It is worth noting, however, 
that the data are in the direction of the greater mobility 
of the more eminent group. This tendency is also reflected 
in the percentage distributions of the number of occupa- 
tions held. A greater percentage of senators than of repre- 
sentatives held more than one occupation in the earliest 
and the next to the last period, and the difference on these 
occasions was sufficiently great to give the senators the 
greater mobility for all periods together. In the last 
period, 2.3 per cent of the senators held as many as seven 
different occupations, while in no period did any repre- 
sentatives hold more than six. 
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The data support the theory that in the first period of 
study the social organization was more stable occupation- 
ally than during later periods. More than two thirds of 
the total group held but one occupation, and only one per- 
son held as many as four. This condition changed rapidly, 
however, and, by the fourth period, less than two fifths 
had held only one occupation. The nonlaw group of con- 
gressmen showed particularly large changes, while the 
law group changed less than either representatives or 
senators. 

The historical and social significance of the increasing 
trend of breadth of occupational experience is great 
enough to justify further exploration of the factors pro- 
ducing it. Part of the explanation inheres in a series of 
facts not hitherto referred to. The most significant of these 
are (1) that the average age of entering the Congress in- 
creased from 34.5 to 47.7 years during the period covered 
by the study, and (2) that increasing percentages entered 
the Congress in the latter part of their careers in the later 
periods of the study. These changes provided a greater 
opportunity for experience in a variety of occupations. A 
supplementary fact of importance is the decline in the 
percentage of lawyers, the most stable occupational group, 
during the period (Table IV). It might also be supposed 
that the increasing life span and average age of the gen- 
eral population would permit as long a period after con- 
gressional service in the later as in the earlier periods for 
further occupational experiences. But other facts refute 
this possible explanation: (1) the life span of the general 
population and presumably of congressmen has changed 
little, and (2) the average length of congressional service 
has increased. In support of the first of these facts it may 
be seen from Table VI that the average length of life of 
senators was the same in the first and last periods, 67 years, 
while that of representatives declined from 67 to 63 
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years.** An increase occurred in the second and third pe- 
riods for both groups. As would be expected from the 
small change in longevity, the increasing age at the time 
of beginning congressional service, and the increasing 
length of that service, the mortality of congressmen in 
office has risen considerably during the period of study. 
For representatives the per cent dying in office increased 
from 4.0 in the first to 21.0 in the fourth period. For the 
corresponding groups of senators, the percentages were 
16.5 and 33.7. 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE LONGEVITY OF CONGRESSMEN, IN YEARS 








First Period Second Period Third Period Fourth Period 


Representatives 69 71 63 
Senators 69 70 67 











The increase in the average length of congressional 
service was slight. For representatives the average rose 
from 4.7 years in the first to 5.9 years in the last period. 
Corresponding figures for senators were 5.9 and 7.6. The 
combination of failure of the average length of life to in- 
crease and of increase in the length of congressional serv- 
ice implies that the increase of breadth of occupational 
experience took place as a function of the increased length 
of the precongressional period, which interpretation is 
supported by the decline in the percentage of lawyers in 
the congressional groups. 

The occupational data, unlike those on geographical 
mobility, reveal a constantly increasing breadth of occu- 
pational experience throughout the entire period of study. 

11 It will be recalled that the subjects in the last period of study included only 
those who were deceased ; consequently, the fourth period figures need revision up- 
ward. The same sort of selective factor may account for a part of the increase 10 


length of service. But even after correction is made, the trends in all probability 
would remain. 
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In the other comparable respects the data are more simi- 
lar. Senators had a more variable occupational experience 
and were more mobile geographically than was true of 
representatives. And from what little is known of changes 
in occupational transmission there is a general parallel in 
trends for the congressmen and other population groups. 
For example, several studies of occupational transmission 
reveal the fact that the more recent a generation, the 
smaller the amount of similarity of the occupations of the 
persons in that generation and those of their fathers.’? 

In general, then, we may draw the following conclu- 
sions from this study: first, mobility of both geographical 
and occupational sorts has increased among congressmen, 
in this respect paralleling the changes in the general pop- 
ulation; second, where it is possible to make satisfactory 
comparisons, congressmen have been more mobile than 
the general population; and third, senators have been 
more mobile than representatives. 

Helping to explain the second of these conclusions is 
the theory that not only is the recognized person freer to 
move than the general population, but he is aided by the 
movement which brings him more recognition. In the 
case of public officials this breadth of contact, both geo- 
graphically and occupationally, is particularly helpful 
and necessary. The political leader cannot influence voters 
directly, nor can he ordinarily obtain the support of those 
who are able to influence the voters directly except by 
geographical mobility or by travel. The contribution of 
occupational mobility is not especially valuable in this 
connection, but even here mobility is less of a handicap 
and may be of some value. 

The third conclusion is only an extension of the second. 
If eminent men or leaders are aided by mobility, or if mo- 
bility is prerequisite for eminence, leadership, or election 


12 Sorokin, Social Mobility, pp. 422 ff. 
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to the Congress, then the higher levels of recognition, 
leadership, or congressional membership are likely to ex- 
hibit the most mobility. It is plausible that the man with 
the larger following, the senator, would exhibit the great- 
er variety of experience, and the greater amount of mo- 
bility. 

The conclusion that mobility of congressmen parallels 
that of the general population is less difficult to under- 
stand than a strikingly different mobility pattern would 
be. If mobility is a function of recognition or leadership, 
as it appears to be, failure of the mobility of leaders to 
exhibit the same trend would tend in time to break the 
statistical relationship that is implicit in the suggested 
causal relationship. The parallel in mobility of the groups 
makes the causal relationship possible, which is as much 
as any correlation of facts can do. 

The general theoretical contribution of the data pre- 
sented here may be sketched briefly. Congressmen, being 
outstanding and influencing the rest of the population, as 
well as being a part of the total population, exhibit mo- 
bility trends comparable to those of the general popula- 
tion. But, being leaders and having social recognition, 
they surpass in mobility the rank and file of the popula- 
tion, the degree of superiority in mobility correlating 
closely with the degree of prominence. This greater mo- 
bility is more plausibly accounted for as a factor preced- 
ing leadership and eminence and associated with it as a 
cause rather than as a result. In turn, mobility, if it con- 
tributes to leadership and recognition at all, is thought to 
do so by influencing the tendencies of the followers and 
recognizers (in the case of congressmen, the mass of voters 
and members and leaders of political machines). It 1s 
most likely that this occurs through a process of direct 
contact with other leaders having influence on the voters, 
and with the voters directly, for which purpose mobility 
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is an aid. Mobility is also an aid in furnishing the poten- 
tial congressman with a breadth of experience in meeting 
and influencing people and in developing personality 
traits and subtle means of impressing others. Thus, both as 
an aid in the preparation of the congressman for gaining 
supporters and as a means of actually winning support, 
mobility would be an aid to congressmen and to other 
persons whose recognition depends upon a public or upon 
a group of evaluators or followers. 

As plausible as such a series of inferences may be, it is 
necessary, however, to return to the reality of inadequate 
evidence. This chain of inference has not been tested by 
facts and cannot be easily tested. It is even possible that 
the mobility discovered is not causally connected with 
recognition and leadership of the congressmen studied. 
At least it is necessary to check on such items as period of 
career when each sort of mobility occurred; the extent to 
which changes of residence and occupation have contrib- 
uted to the circle of friends and acquaintances who have 
influence on others; and the extent to which the same 
changes have contributed to the wealth, reputation, per- 
sonal impressiveness, abilities to write and deliver public 
speeches, and other attributes and capacities of the con- 
gressman. Only after these and various other kinds of 
studies support the hypothesis will it be possible to say 
that presumptive evidence of its truth is possessed. 





THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE NURSE 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 


@ Such a subject as the Sociology of the Nurse presup- 
poses a number of facts and studies yet to be made of the 
developments of the social attitudes of various groups of 
girls who choose nursing as their profession, since the 
nurse is a part of several social units—the training school, 
very often an adjunct of the hospital, an institution which 
is the expression of medical or surgical care given to the 
sick or injured; the hospital; the clinic; the community 
relations; the school; and industrial relations.’ 

The nursing profession is now in the process of tran- 
sition. Within the last few years many advances not only 
in the raising of the standards but also in the type of 
people attracted to nursing as a profession can be noted. 
Consequently, the sociology of the nurse, at the moment, 
is only a tentative study which will need to be modified in 
terms of the accelerating tempo of the advances made 
from year to year in this profession. 

In order to transact the routine business of any hospital 
most efficiently, quite obviously a sort of military routine 
must predominate in such an institution. This may not 
appear visible to the casual observer, but becomes quite 
apparent to a more careful investigator. Quite often an 
emergency operation may decide whether this or that 
patient will live or not; not much time can be spent in 
arguing, and hence the decisions of the authorities must 
be carried out with precision and order. The same princi- 
ple applies, in fact, to all the activities of the hospital that 
are connected with the work of the nurses. It would be 


1 We have attempted to create a generalized picture of the institutional nurse 
in the metropolitan area. 
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ridiculous, for instance, to leave a seriously sick patient 
at the whim of some irresponsible nurse, or have her prac- 
tice on the person in her care. Consequently, the authori- 
ties fix the regular hours of duty, insist on the careful exe- 
cution of the doctor’s orders, and enforce the discipline 
with a more or less military precision. 

Since a militarylike order is needed in all hospitals, the 
training of a nurse depends upon the inculcation of a defi- 
nite sense of discipline. It is true that this discipline is not 
technically impounded in the nurse as in the army man, 
but the approach is similar. When a nurse enters training 
in a hospital, and especially in the larger and better-known 
ones, her life is regulated in every detail. She is taught 
how to execute orders without questioning and to carry 
them out even if they seem wrong to her. As these orders 
are given mostly by the doctors, the beginner is taught the 
sense of social distance and respect for her professional 
superiors. The physicians and the supervising nurses have 
their separate quarters and dining rooms. The authorities 
frown upon intimate personal relations between nurses 
and physicians on their staff. The sense of social distance 
is promoted by the utilization of distance symbols. No 
physician is known to the nurse as “Bill Smith,” even if 
she knows him personally and intimately. Once Dr. Smith 
puts on his hospital gown, his word is law that is to be 
obeyed without the slightest objection. A doctor might be 
an impulsive and temperamental fellow who in a fit of | 
temper might throw a scalpel at his nurse during an oper- 
ation; but the nurse has no redress if she should complain 
to the authorities. She is not given much sympathy even if 
she would dare to complain, and, if she should resent such 
treatment too much and bear grudges and if her behavior 
would become apparent to the authorities, she would, in 
most cases, look for another job very soon. One can, of 
course, understand the viewpoint of the authorities. As 
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the primary object of the hospital is to carry on its hospi- 
tal functions, these functions could not be carried on suc- 
cessfully if the subordinate nurses question and even ob- 
struct the behavior of the physicians, who in many cases 
are failures as social butterflies but quite successful as 
physicians or surgeons. 

The sense of discipline is also strengthened by symbols 
of office. The supervising nurses and superintendents wear 
in military fashion stripes on their caps or sleeves. Nurses 
serving satisfactorily for several years are allowed, in 
some places, to wear “service” stripes or some other 
forms. On their graduation, they are permitted to wear 
pins and minor keys which resemble military decorations. 
These are all designed to impress the system of ranks and 
appreciation of seniority (and thus the faithful execution 
of service) on the nurse. 

Next to the emphasis on discipline comes stress upon 
cleanliness, which is possibly just as important. This phase 
cannot be overemphasized. The necessity for it in all the 
normal hospital functions is most apparent. Imagine, for 
instance, seeing a nurse going around the hospital with 
bloodstains on her uniform or with dirty shoes! The uni- 
versal rule is that clean, white uniforms are used, which 
taboos most emphatically the least encroachment of dirt 
on the cleanliness of the apparel. 

In addition, the average nurse in a hospital must ac- 
quire certain behavior best adaptable to an institution 
caring for the sick. We do not even have to question the 
influence on a ward of a nurse with a high-pitched voice 
who would insist on talking at length to her patients; or 
a nurse who might be given to fits of loud laughter or vo- 
ciferous swearing around the hospital beds. Thus the 
average hospital nurse is well trained in the use of a sub- 
dued, carefully modulated voice, and in using even the 
low voice as little as possible. If the primary function of 
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the hospital environment is to soothe the patients’ pains 
and to cure the invalids mentally as well as physically, 
then the nurse must be, by training, soft voiced, careful in 
her language, and reserved in her relation to the patients. 

While conditioned to obey, the nurse must also know 
how to discipline her charges tactfully. Frequently the 
patients are grouchy and irresponsible, refusing to obey 
the instructions issued by the physician that must eventu- 
ally be enforced by the nurse. Often the patients are “sick” 
of being “sick” and will do all kinds of “sickly” things. 
Then, again, we hear of cases where the male patient mixes 
sex with his sickness. The nurse is confronted with a prob- 
lem which really requires a lot of ingenuity. Here she 
must keep the social distance between herself and the pa- 
tient. She must eliminate her personal feelings in the 
matter and pursue the tasks assigned to her by the phy- 
sician in charge. She must not allow her patient to expect 
or get personal services or privileges which would make 
the patient feel that he is granted these because of per- 
sonal preference. Hence the nurse is taught to cultivate a 
sense of aloofness, which again must be intermixed with 
an interest in the welfare of the patient. She is instructed 
that personal interest can go just so far, and no further, 
and that the excessive use of “charming” behavior can 
become quite a nuisance to the patient. She is taught to be 
firm and as impersonal in her relations to her patient as 
possible under the circumstances. 

All this background reflects in the average nurse when 
one meets her outside the hospital grounds. Many nurses 
are rather quiet and reserved. Their voices are subdued, 
and unless the average nurse is in her own group she is 
not prone to argue. She is, on the whole, well dressed and 
appears very trim—a reflection of her hospital uniform. 

On the other hand, this excessive demand on the sub- 
jection of the personality to the demands of the group 
often brings on serious opposite reactions. Many cannot 
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stand the strict training and leave, thus eliminating from 
the group those who cannot be adjusted to the standards 
set up by the group. Others “give up the sponge”’ eventu- 
ally and by taking the attitude that “anything is better than 
this” escape by marrying at the first opportunity, or by 
going into other professions, or otherwise by going into a 
rut mentally. But the majority accept their routine jobs 
without much philosophy, and stoically submit to the rou- 
tine without any imagination and ambition; others “get it 
out of their system” by occasionally going on drinking 
sprees, especially during their vacations when they can 
get away from the supervising eyes of their communities. 

Eventually most nurses appear quite subdued by their 
customary and monotonous work. Being thoroughly 
trained in the medical aspects of their profession and very 
little, if at all, in other fields such as psychology, sociology, 
and other liberal arts, many nurses (especially those with- 
out college training) show the lack of broad and cultural 
outlook. Most of them read little outside their profession, 
and even less in their own field. Their conversations ap- 
pear dull and limited to the routine matters of their occu- 
pation. Just as in the other more or less isolated groups of 
that kind, their talk is circumscribed to the discussions of 
their daily life and, among the younger ones, to “dates.” 
- Unless the supervising authorities insist on their being 
interested in some social and educational activities out- 
side, very few nurses aim to broaden their possibilities, 
and even in that respect some superintendents find it im- 
possible to influence their staff nurses to continue with 
their college education. Indifference to a voluntary pro- 
fessional and liberal advancement seems to characterize 
many nurses, just as in the case of most of our primary and 
secondary school teachers who finish their education by 
fulfilling only the state requirements. To be fair, one must 
be also aware of the small salaries and long and irregular 
hours of the hospital nurse. 
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Strange to say, the elderly and unimaginative nurses 
often graduate into more responsible positions. One meets 
with supervising and head nurses who have been already 
molded perfectly into the type required by the routine 
hospital work. They perform their routine and super- 
visory duties with perfect precision—quite a necessary 
part of the hospital system. They have no imagination and 
originality left and hence are valuable for the customary, 
recurrent, methodical, and punctual work which in hos- 
pitals is as regular as the ticks and the tocks in a clock. 
Being usually old-maidish, they show usually some com- 
plexes and are not uncommonly quite impossible socially. 
They often terrorize the younger nurses who work under 
them. 

On the other hand, one also meets with the head nurse 
and supervising nurses who through the sheer ability of 
their personality, capability, human qualities, and broad 
outlooks have risen to executive positions and still retain 
these qualities. Much depends, in this respect, on the inter- 
ference of politics in the hospital administration and the 
local and state boards that administer or supervise the ap- 
pointments. 

In their relations with the outside world many nurses 
utilize the technique they have learned in the hospital. 
One finds it difficult not to feel the sense of social distance 
generated by the average nurse, especially when she un- 
consciously assumes the habitual “nursing” attitude and 
makes one feel like a patient in front of her. Used to the 
handling of patients, such a nurse frequently treats her 
acquaintances as patients. 

This attitude has been brought to the author’s attention 
by several individuals who visit the same hospital he also 
visits frequently. Whenever the author enters the hospital, 
he is always greeted with the perfunctory and routine 
greeting of the nurse in the receiving room: “Will you sit 
down and wait, please!” The tone of voice, the impersonal 
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detachment of the receiving nurse, and the insistence on 
“waiting” seem to be very much resented by her “out- 
sider” friends. 

The nurses’ reaction to this stereotyping of their per- 
sonality is shown from the following statement by Miss 
Frances Titus, Supervisor of Public Health Nurses, De- 
partment of Health, Nassau County, New York: 

A nurse is invited to a party or dinner. Someone finds out she is a 
nurse, and immediately the nurse is taken aside to hear of an operation, 
baby Jones’ colic or Aunt Sophia’s miraculous cure by a chiropractor. 
Thus a nurse who might have the ability to talk of mice and men must 
be polite and listen to everyone’s illnesses. Then there is the man, almost 
any man, who greets a nurse with, “Ah! so you’re a nurse. I can tell you 
a thin one’”—and a “sexy” story follows. I don’t object to the story half 
as much as to being told the story because I am a nurse. It seems rather 
obvious that a nurse must either hide her identity or be subjected to 
social isolation in any group. 

Strange to say, one hears constantly about the immorali- 
ty or unmorality of the average nurse. This is probably 
caused by the fact that the nurse is trained in discussing 
various physical troubles without much hesitation. One 
can understand, for instance, that a talk about syphilis or 
other venereal diseases can shock the average person 
whose modesty considers such a discussion a symptom of 
moral looseness. The average nurse, however, appears just 
as moral or immoral as any other group of women.’ 

Some distinction must be made between the visiting 
nurse and the nurse carrying on her private practice. As 
far as the visiting nurse is concerned, she is already sub- 
jected less to the disciplinary supervision, and her work is 


2 This brings up, of course, the commonly repeated accusation that nurses prac- 
tice their immorality with hospital physicians. This cannot, of course, be tested 
statistically. But in his talks with various physicians, the author has learned that 
the nurses are not very good “dates,” as they “talk too much,” and as it is too 
dangerous to “step out” with them because the hospital authorities do not encourage 
such practices. One physician poifited out that he had no sexual desires when prac- 
ticing medicine, and hence he had no interest in the advances of nurses, which he 
considered infrequent; in his private hours he lost his interest for the reasons stated 
above. Many hospitals forbid student nurses’ dating with internes, although they 
cannot actually control the practice. 
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somewhat more interesting. As most of them meet with 
different and varied cases every day, they have to be less 
“depersonalized” and less subject to the routine require- 
ments of an institution. It is true that they also wear uni- 
forms, but they are already not so conspicuously white, 
being usually blue. More demand is being made upon 
their ability to meet people, usually from the lower walks 
of life; they appear more sociable and are quicker to ad- 
just themselves to the “nonnursing” situation. Their daily 
work teaches them to have a large sense of humor (if they 
have any to start with), and often their lack of education 
is supplanted by their more realistic experiences in the 
slums. 

The same applies in a greater or lesser degree to the 
private nurses. Being away from hospital supervision, 
they seem to be more friendly and more human under 
ordinary conditions. They impress one as being rather 
stoical—the result of the endless hours of waiting at the 
telephone for “a call.”” Quite a number live on a shoe- 
string, their income being irregular and small. Hence 
they also appear cynical and “tough” to the outside ob- 
server, and many supplement their income by other means. 

In conclusion, it seems that the future improvement of 
the standards of the nursing profession does not lie so 
much in the changing of the institutional behavior of the 
institutions themselves as in the better adaptation of the 
nurse to the demands of the institution and of the life it- 
self. There is no question but that much can be done in 
that respect by raising the standards of the nursing pro- 
fession, by broadening the outlook of the average nurse, 
by requiring a college education, and by counteracting the 
deadening routine of the hospital work with a wise and 
enlightened policy of administration. It is gratifying to 
realize that these standards are constantly being raised, 
so that the profession will take its proper place among 
the leading professions of today. 





COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP AND ECONOMIC 
FACTORS 


DUANE ROBINSON 
University of Washington 


@ The purpose of this study was to investigate the rela- 
tionship between the economic situation of the college 
student and the scholarship record he attains, and to at- 
tempt to understand better the assumption of many uni- 
versities and colleges that in order to attain good scholar- 
ship a student must be free from the necessity of working 
to support himself while in school. The study intended to 
ask these questions: From what economic classes do the 
working students come? How do the grades of the work- 
ing-class students compare with those of students who 
come from middle- and upper-class families, usually bet- 
ter placed financially? Who make the higher grades, the 
working students or the nonworking students? If working 
one’s way through school prevents one from attaining 
scholastic success, the restrictions placed on working stu- 
dents by many universities are correct. If the working 
student attains equal or superior scholarship despite the 
financial handicaps imposed on him, then these policies 
are wrong. Our educational policy should be redirected, 
so that we may encourage our working student in his ef- 
fort to get an education, and reduce as far as possible the 
financial inequalities facing college students today. 
Method. ‘The method used in the study was to inter- 
view a sample of 1,100 students chosen at random out of 
the student body of 11,000 at the University of Washing- 
ton in 1938-1939. The interviewers were students who had 
been given several hours of careful instruction in the 
schedule and interviewing technique. The adequacy of 
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the sample was insured by checking the distribution of 
several factors with the University records and other 
studies, and by utilizing a control group taken from the 
University records. The class, college, and sex distribu- 
tion, the grade averages and distribution of scholarship 
standings, the proportion of affiliated and independent 
students, the percentages from the various occupational 
classes—these all conformed closely to the characteristics 
of the entire student body. The accuracy of the findings 
was protected as carefully as possible; the schedules after 
being filled were carefully edited, corrected by the inter- 
viewer, with the subject if necessary, and re-edited before 
being tabulated. The control group consisted of 200 stu- 
dents selected at random from the University records. The 
relationship between scholarship and self-support of this 
group was similar to the interviewed sample. The results 
for the control group appear later on. For such general 
measurements as are made here the sample is judged to be 
an adequate one.’ 

Findings. ‘The first problem that presented itself was 
to discover the relationship between the occupational 
classes from which the students come and the per cent of 
self-support of the students. Table I shows the widely 
varying financial burdens carried by the students of the 
various economic classes. The occupational classes used 
were from the National Unemployment Census of 1937 
and were combined for greater simplicity. 

A very small number of the students from the working 
and farming classes, low income groups, are free from 
the necessity of working part of the time, and a large num- 
ber support themselves almost entirely while going to 
school. In contrast, the percentage of business class and 

1 We are aware that a more selected group containing the more ambitious and 
perhaps more intelligent youth of the lower income classes attends college than 


from the higher classes. We make no assumptions as to the characteristics of the 


on themselves, but only in regard to the college students coming from these 
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TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OCCUPATION OF PARENT AND PER CENT OF 
Secr-Support oF 1,100 SruDENTs 
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professional class youth who contribute nothing to their 
own support is much larger, and the percentage who sup- 
port themselves almost entirely is relatively much smaller 
than the first groups. The “miscellaneous” group is too 
small to be significant and contains youth for the most 
part whose wage-earning parents are deceased. This very 
convincingly answers the first question. In the universities 
certain groups of students from lower income groups of 
the population, generally the working and farmer classes, 
must support themselves wholly or partly, and thus are 
handicapped in their competition with nonworking stu- 
dents for high scholarship. 

The next problem was to analyze the relative scholastic 
standing of the students in the various occupational 
classes. Table II shows the grade point average of the stu- 
dents in each class. 

The superiority of the professional class students in 
scholarship is due largely to family influence. It is gener- 
ally realized that children of professionals usually are 
superior students in grade school and high school. The 
farmer youth have the next highest grade average. The 
relatively high scholastic record of the farmer youth is 
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attained despite the fact, illustrated in Table I, that they 
support themselves much more extensively than do youth 
from professional families. These youth also excel the 
business class youth in scholarship, while supporting 
themselves to a much greater extent than the business class 
youth do. The youth in the “white collar,” skilled, and less 


TABLE II 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OccCUPATION OF PARENT AND SCHOLAR- 
sHip oF 1,100 SruDENTs 








Occupation Grade point average | Number of students 


Professionals 2.89 189 
Farmers .. 2.87 62 
Owners, managers, and officials 2.69 466 
Clerks, skilled workers, and 

foremen 2.70 298 
Semi- and unskilled workers 2.78 64 
Miscellaneous 2.58 21 


Total sample 2.78 1100 


























skilled labor categories are slightly superior in scholar- 
ship to the business class youth. It is significant that these 
students from the lower income occupational classes, al- 
though supporting themselves to a much greater extent 
than youth in the more wealthy classes, can still equal or 
excel them in scholarship. 

The relationship between scholarship and extent of 
self-support, however, represents the basic issue at stake. 
Do working students, or nonworking students, get the bet- 
ter grades? Table III shows the scholarship average in 
each category. 

. The scholastic, superiority of students who are support- 
ing themselves almost entirely is evident from these 
figures. There is a marked relationship between high 
scholarship and a high percentage of self-support. The 
university scholastic average is 2.51, indicating that the 
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students were usually a little too generous with themselves 
in giving their scholastic average. But the difference is 
| not enough to invalidate the major differences in the above 
it groups. There was the possibility offered that the working 
| students were generally carrying less load. A check of the 
university records revealed that this was not so, that the 
extent of this part-time schooling is not very great and 
little if any greater for working students. One is strongly 









TABLE III 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PER CENT OF SELF-SUPPORT AND 
SCHOLARSHIP OF 1,100 STUDENTS 
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Scholarship average 2.78 2.76 2.79 2.82 2.78 2.51 











influenced to believe from these facts that the working 
students are able to hold their own scholastically with the 
iE nonworking students, there being no available evidence 
that working handicaps the scholarship of the working 
students, and, in fact, in many cases the working students 
definitely excel the others. This, of course, is the crux of 

1 the matter. 
) The results from the control group on this point are 
worth outlining. Table IV shows the grade distribution of 
ih the students on the basis of the percentage of self-support. 
it The sample was so small that one may not rely too 
heavily on the distribution, but for a general check it is 
) valid, and the differences shown are statistically signifi- 
cant. The students supporting themselves almost entirely 
1 | are clearly superior scholastically. Generally speaking, 
i the conclusions drawn from the larger sample on this mat- 
| ter are substantiated. 
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method used. While the results for the sample conform 
closely in many respects with university records and pre- 
vious studies, the rather brief interview and schedule lend : 


TABLE IV 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PER CENT OF SELF-SUPPORT AND SCHOLAR- 
sHip OF 200 StupENTs (Control Group) 
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themselves to a certain amount of error. The only signifi- 
cant comparisons that could be made would be those in i 
which very clear differences could be shown. The number te 
of inaccuracies on the schedules was reduced by the care- 
ful editing and checking and reviewing of the schedules 
before any tabulation was done. But small errors in certain ; 
items must nevertheless exist, such as that discovered in 
the scholarship average of the sample, as compared with 
the official university records. Since the sample was taken A) 
from a large state university, there is obviously the possi- a 
bility that other schools might not show so sharply the con- we 
trasts found here. hi 

The conclusions that may be drawn, considering the ; 
limitations, simply aid to refute the belief that only those 
youth financially independent and without need to work 
can successfully enter a college career. They substantiate * 
the claims of leading advocates for democratic education, ‘ft 
that in limiting the opportunities of youth from the lower 
income or occupational classes society loses the talents of a 
large number of the finest of our youth, restricting them to ‘ve 
occupations in which a college education is not necessary. } 
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The fact that the youth, forced to sacrifice much of the 
lighter side of college life while earning their college ex- 
penses, make average and often superior scholastic rec- 
ords, equal to or better than those of students whose fami- 
lies supply the funds, is not an argument for continuing the 
present restrictive system and preventing some of the same 
group from entering college because they are a little less 
fortunate in procuring funds. The colleges, in order to 
function most efficiently for the purpose for which they 
are operating, may well plan to spend less time on those 
youth for whom the cost of college is not a serious prob- 
Iem. It would seem intelligent, at least for state universi- 
ties and nonspecialized schools, rather to plan extensive 
expansion of educational opportunities for the scholarly 
and ambitious but financially handicapped youth.’ 


2 Stipends, scholarships, government aid, lower fees, housing aids, and other 
devices have been the subjects of experimentation. 





LEISURE-TIME PROBLEMS OF 
FILIPINO IMMIGRANTS 


BENICIO T. CATAPUSAN 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ As a rule, the Filipinos in America have three main 
factors associated with their avocational activities. Among 
those considered typical are: (1) the Filipinos are mostly 
young men, (2) they are barred from many respectable 
environments, and (3) their sex unbalance hinders the 
development of colorful social life with their kind. 

Age factor in recreational pursuits. According to the 
United States Census Report of 1930, there were 45,208 
Filipinos in the United States. Of that number, 42,268 
were men or boys of fifteen years and over. And of this 
number only 2,940 were women or girls of fifteen years 
and over. This leaves an excess of 39,328 males over fe- 
males. 

These young immigrants, despite whatever good quali- 
ties they may possess, grow lonesome and restless because 
of the routine monotony of life. Thus, they crave freedom, 
expression, and colorful social intercourse. They love mo- 
tion. This deep love of motion must find expression; and 
the Filipinos, being free from family controls, guidance, 
supervisions, and direction, are likely to fall in line with 
bad associates and some form of demoralizing influence. 
These results are to be expected when a young man is 
released from the normal restraints of the home. 

Unbalanced sex ratio. According to the report of the 
United States Census of 1930, the Filipino sex ratio for the 
entire country is 1,437.7 males to every 100 females or 14 
Filipinos to every Filipina. Various reports also disclose 
that in the state of Washington there are 3,374 Filipino 
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males, while there are only 106 native women, or practi- 
cally a 32.7-to-1 ratio. In Oregon it is reported that there 
are 1,035 Filipino males and 31 females or 33.3 males to 
every female.? Moreover, in California the Filipino sex 
ratio is 13 to 1.* In New York City the sex ratio of Filipino 
males to females is estimated to be 47.62. Up to the close 
of the year 1926 about 77,000 Filipinos had migrated to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Of this number only 6,000 are 
women, the sex ratio being 11.16 to 1. 

From these facts one can readily see the immediate 
reason why the Filipinos seek association with girls of 
other races. As a consequence of their outside social par- 
ticipation, the inevitable rise of problems of a racial, 
physical, economic, cultural, or social nature occurs. 
There is danger, for example, that the Filipinos will drift 
into bad associations, disreputable environments, and 
harmful pastimes. Since they are naturally gregarious, 
they will eagerly seek company wherever they can find it. 
And, oftentimes, taxi-dancers, café waitresses, and house- 
maids are the only persons who will take a special interest 
in them. 

Adverse social experience. Because of the stigma at- 
tached to the Filipino’s social position in America we 
find that not only are the private homes of white people 
closed to them, but the Filipinos are also barred from 
the so-called “respectable places.” Even in colleges and 
in many religious institutions, Filipinos sometimes find 
themselves ostracized and prevented from taking part in 
social activities. This experience is expressly explained in 
part by the experience of a certain Filipino college stu- 
dent. He declares: 


1T. A. Rojo, “Problems of Filipino Immigrants,” Philippines Mails, Salinas, 
California, August 2, 1937, pp. 3-4. 


2 [bid., p. 4. 


3 Lois Bloch, Facts About the Filipino Immigration into California, Bulletia, 
1935. 
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Dressed in my immaculate white suit I sat by a white girl in a street 
car running on Main Street. She moved to another seat. I consoled myself 
by saying that probably she wasn’t a church woman. But to my disgust, 
we've found even in churches Filipinos are not welcome. If they are wel- 
come they are seated in a corner, and one sees all the pews crowded but 
those around Filipinos are empty. It’s bad enough for theaters to do it, 
but churches! . . . No wonder why so many Filipinos think of American 
Christians as hypocrites. No wonder the taxi-dance halls exist, for if the 
Filipinos aren’t welcome in Churches and in Christian homes and other 
so-called decent places, where else could they go ?# 


Generally speaking, public disapproval falls heavily on 
the Filipinos who dare insist on social equality. In public 
parks, for instance, it has been the writer’s experience that 
it would be easy to gather a large number of Filipinos to 
attend a baseball game, or to take part in any athletic con- 
test, or do almost anything that American youth would 
like to do. But curiously enough, the Filipinos when found 
in groups appear conspicuous to the onlookers. Further- 
more, their participation in some organized sports is often 
regarded as being too aggressive in their assertion of social 
equality. Sometimes, public opinion reacts adversely 
toward their demand for such equality. There have been 
occasions while Filipinos were playing tennis that some 
antagonistic group of American boys has surrounded them 
and made insulting remarks. This in turn arouses a defense 
mechanism among the Filipinos, which precipitates un- 
favorable impressions toward them. This adverse expe- 
rience naturally develops a feeling of aloofness among 
many of them, and thus they seek other forms of avoca- 
tional outlets where they are not discriminated against. 
This explains the tendencies to drift into commercialized 
amusements. But in seeking such an outlet many are 
forced into association with harmful elements in Ameri- 
can communities. It is, therefore, not hard to foresee the 


., * Doroteo B. Inez, “The Question of Race P Again,” Commonwealth Chron- 
icle, Los Angeles, 1936, p. 8. nap 
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inevitable rise of certain problems out of such adverse so- 
cial situations. 


NONCOMMERCIALIZED AMUSEMENTS OF FILIPINOS 


Self-directed amusements. But in spite of the gigantic 
social handicaps, the Filipinos are found to be carrying on 
some commendable social activities of their own which in 
a large degree are attributable to their national conscious- 
ness. This fact is proved by the enthusiasm for observing 
holidays of national importance to the homeland: the 
Rizal® Day Celebration and the celebration of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. Rizal Day is celebrated on Decem- 
ber 30 of every year. It represents a yearly occasion for 
Filipino gatherings, and on this day there is an air of fes- 
tivity shown by every Filipino in America.® 

In outdoor games involving physical dexterity, there 
are increasing numbers of Filipinos who engage in play- 
ing tennis, baseball, ping-pong, fishing, swimming, volley- 
ball, and softball. Perhaps a leading reason for this ten- 
dency is the easy accessibility of play equipment for these 
games and the high adaptability of these sports to the 
Filipinos’ agile and slender build. For heavier types of 
sports where physical contacts are unavoidable, the Fili- 
pinos appear temperamentally and physically unsuited. 

Contests in outdoor sports are attended by scores of 
Filipino spectators. A distinct carry-over of factional loy- 
alty is exhibited by the spectators while a game is in 


5 Dr. José Rizal is the national hero of the Philippines. He was executed by the 
Spaniards on December 30, 1896. From that day to this day his death is being 
commemorated by the Filipinos with regularity. 

6 Preliminary to the Rizal Day Celebration is the Rizal Day Queen Contest, 
which is begun many months before the day of the commemoration of Rizal. Sup- 
plementary to the Queen Contest are the oratorical and declamation contests, 
sponsored by different Filipino associations in a given Filipino center. The theme 
of the contest centers around the life, philosophy, and influence of Rizal. Likewise, 
Philippine Commonwealth Day is regularly and collectively observed. On the 
Commonwealth Day, the Filipinos hold banquets, parties, and programs. In gen- 
eral, all activities within the boundary of Rizal Day Celebration and the Com- 
memoration of the Philippine Commonwealth not only provide wholesome tem 
porary pastimes, but also serve as avenues for self-expression in many ways 49 
maintain and preserve the national consciousness of Filipinos in America. 
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progress. Here, too, is evidenced the trait of becoming 
easily and vicariously excited by the thrill of the game. 


COMMERCIALIZED AMUSEMENTS 


Cockfights. ‘There are two conflicting theories ad- 
vanced as to the origin of cockfights as a form of, amuse- 
ment in the Philippines. One is the theory that perhaps the 
Spaniards and the Mexicans who accompanied them in- 
troduced the game to the Filipinos. The other presup- 
posed that the Malay brought the custom into the country. 
But most likely the latter group of people was responsible 
for the introduction of this game in the Archipelago, for 
the reason that it had been in existence in the Islands even 
long before the Spaniards and the Mexicans came to the 
Philippines. There is great probability, however, that the 
Spaniards have helped popularize the game, for it is still 
one of the chief forms of amusement in the Philippines 
for older persons. 

Some of the Filipinos when they immigrated to this 
country reintroduced the game to their fellows. Now it is 
becoming one of the chief forms of commercialized 
amusements of the Filipino in the labor camps. It is car- 
ried on with passionate eagerness by a number of Filipino 
bosses in the camps. Many of them are never seen during 
their leisure time without their favorite pet (fighting 
cock) in their hands. They pay as much as $25.00 and up- 
ward for these pets, and give them the tenderest care. 

Prize fights and wrestling. These are spectacular 
sports for Filipinos. Their outstanding interest in these 
particular sports is measured by the large attendance of 
Filipinos in the boxing arena. Especially large is the at- 
tendance of the Filipinos in the boxing arena when a coun- 
tryman is “billed” to fight a boxer of other nationality. At 
this point, nationalistic and racial solidarity reigns high 
among Filipinos in a given area. All are feeling vicarious- 
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ly that they must see the fight, as a part of their racial obli- 
gation; they are willing to sacrifice even to the point of 
losing their employment. The thrill of combat and the ex- 
change of blows arouse a chorus of excited cheers, accom- 
panied simultaneously with “irate groans” and “boos” 
when a seeming unfairness is inflicted upon their country- 
man. Occasionally, racionationalistic feeling runs so high 
that the spirit, code, and conduct of American sportsman- 
ship seem at the spur of the thrill to have been forgotten. 

Gambling. Sometimes gambling offers excitement to 
particular groups of Filipinos. These groups have no op- 
portunity to participate in a more wholesome avocation 
because of the lack of guidance and proper social stimu- 
lation. They separate themselves from normal avocational 
activities and accept the illusive gains that the Chinese 
lottery has to offer. 

Three groups of lottery frequenters were observed in 
the course of this study. The first group consist of habitual 
idlers, who after having accumulated a little stray money 
obtained from friends go to the Chinese gambling dens to 
gamble, anticipating a lump-sum return. The second 
group are those who have steady employment, but who, 
having no opportunity for better social contacts, spend 
their leisure time and money in gambling. In the third 
group are the transient Filipino farm laborers who are 
driven into the city by winter layoffs in the camps. In win- 
ter months when labor on the farm is at a standstill mi- 
grant Filipinos pour into the city, and those who have no 
means of existence find temporary refuge in the Chinese 
gambling houses while waiting for employment opportu- 
nities. 

Taxi-dance halls. A taxi-dance hall is defined by Paul 
G. Cressey as “a dingy institution for the public entertain- 
ment, which caters solely to male customers.”’* Women 


7P. G. Cressey, Taxi-Dance Hall (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932), Chap. XII. 
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partners, known as hostesses, are provided by the manage- 
ment and are paid by the dance. The hostesses are obliged 
to dance with any man who requests it, and for as long a 
time as he chooses to pay for their company.*® 

Without attempting to make any change in the above 
definition of the “taxi-dance hall,” recent investigation 
reveals that there is another type of dance hall which re- 


a] ; ; : 
quires attention. It is what we may properly call the peri- 
: patetic taxi-dance hall. It is an organization of a number 
: of taxi-dancers who have declined in their general accept- 
| ance in the ultramodern city dance halls, because of grow- 
ing age, depreciation of beauty, much disappointment, 
n gly. 
and disillusionment, and who have banded together, pur- 
1 suing the migratory labor workers in various regions of 
ti the country. It differs from the one described above in ; 
that the former is stationary, while the latter is mobile in 4 
i character. However, they both have something in com- 
r mon: both solicit male patronage for purposes of gaining 
| monetary remunerative return for their labor. re 
y The movement of peripatetic dance halls is seasonal and i 
0 oe f. 
4 cyclical in character. From the months of January, Feb- 
" ruary, and March they are found in El Centro, California, 
4 where Filipino laborers are engaged in packing lettuce 
4 and carrots and in picking watermelons, cantaloupes, and 
ps oranges, Beginning with the month of April, the vegetable 
* season opens in Delano, Soledad, Salinas, and Fresno, and P 
:. runs to December. At the termination of the season in . 
- these vicinities the season for the moving dance hall also ” 
i ends. Then many of the mobile dancers move into the city i, 
ms to work in the city dance halls where they were formerly *} 
employed. When the crop season opens in the spring they 
I move away from the city to El Centro to open their hall " 
" there again, thus completing the cyclical movement of the 
< Peripatetic dance hall. 


8 Loc. cit, 
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Taxi-dance hall inducement paraphernalia. ‘These 
dance halls offer many enticements, among which is the 
“lucky number” scheme. The dancing partners who may 
be standing below the winning number, which is found 
hanging in the ceiling among the decorations at a certain 
dance interval, receive a “lucky number ticket,” entitling 
the male partner to a dollar’s worth of free dance tickets. 
Another of the inducements is the “lucky door ticket.” 
One end of every ticket purchased at the door is deposited 
in the box. The other end is retained by the purchaser. The 
number that appears on the ticket drawn from the box is 
the winning number, for which the holder receives a five- 
dollar cash prize. As a result many persons are drawn into 
the dance halls. 

Some dance halls feature a regular Sunday program, 
which includes such entertainments as exhibition dances, 
games, and singing. The Filipino patrons cannot refrain 
from participation when watching the dancing or listen- 
ing to the singing. When a dancing couple performs a 
“blues” or a “moonlight waltz,” voices from the crowd 
will be raised time and again: the effect is much the same 
as that of a cheering crowd of a football game. Also, when 
there is a popular song, voices occasionally join in a wild 
exultant shout at certain intervals of the singing. At eleven 
o’clock the business part of the affair starts, for the man- 
ager then charges the regular fee of ten cents per dance. 
The whole scheme has a psychological effect. The Fill- 
pinos, who are at that time at the peak of gratitude to the 
management, are made to feel that they must dance. Fur- 
thermore, the associations and the acquaintanceships they 
have made with the girls during the informal hours are 
sometimes too pleasant to be terminated. To maintain such 
acquaintanceships they must dance, but always at the 
Filipinos’ expense. 

The resultant relationships between the Filipino youths 
and the white taxi-dancers represent a passing incident, 
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and are oftentimes the causes of sharp conflicts—fights, 
shooting, and stabbing among the Filipinos themselves. 
These tragic consequences are the results of (1) the jeal- 
ousies between Filipino factions, (2) the resentment on 
the part of the white men in seeing white women associat- 
ing with Filipinos, and (3) the Latin attitude of Filipinos 
toward the opposite sex: he is assertive and possessive; she 
is his and his alone. 

Taxi-dance halls, however, are facing a steady decline 
of Filipino patronage. This tendency is explained by the 
fact that the Filipinos are now approaching the age of 
maturity; and with their advancing age many are settling 
down in adult ways of life. Correspondingly, the Filipino 
community churches, lodges (Jogias), and their social 
clubs are now awakened to the necessity of meeting the 
sociorecreational needs of the Filipinos. Furthermore, the 
extended social contacts of Filipinos with the mulatto and 
Mexican women and with women of various raciocul- 
tural elements in the United States seem of late to have 
lured a large number of them away from the commercial- 
ized amusements. 

As a result of the present trend of Filipino avocational 
and social life in America, it seems evident that before 
many years elapse the Filipinos’ strangeness will wear off, 
and thus, therefore, they will become better adjusted to 
the American community. Then, creative enterprise will 
capture the attention of the Filipinos, develop in them 
their latent talents, and, finally, round out their lives with 
worth-while vocational, avocational, and social pursuits.° 


® Recent observation reveals that since the inauguration of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth the Filipinds have awakened to the point of showing their willingness 
to be recognized as a race in terms of culture values. As, for example, in Califor- 
nia, the Filipino participation on various occasions: viz., the float participation in 
the Labor May Day parade, the annual parade of the American Legion, the mo- 
tion picture parade, the Santa Barbara Fiesta, the Golden Gate Exposition, the 
Philippine folk dance performance at the Philharmonic Auditorium by Miss Fran- 
quill, the dramatization, in costume, of the Philippine folkways and customs at the 
oung Women’s Christian Association at Los Angeles, and the Filipino represen- 
tation in the Davis Cup Tennis Tournament at Long Beach (1939), all of which 
indicate their desire to be recognized as other nations are recognized in the fields 
of fine and physical arts. 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ARIZONA’S 
FARM LABOR PROBLEM* 


E. D. TETREAU 


University of Arizona 


@ The contrasting conditions of the farm labor situation 
in different parts of the United States are quite clearly 
reflected in the interesting and useful papers that we have 
been called upon to discuss. The pressures of labor organ- 
izers upon farm labor reach far and wide, but the migrat- 
ing workers in the orchards and fields of Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Arizona respond more readily 
than in many other parts of the country. These workers are 
severed from the shelter of local community life, and they 
look to distant places for the security they have heard of— 
the security of the labor union, social security from Wash- 
ington, or some bigger and better scheme than $30 every 
Thursday morning. Many lowa workers are younger, 
more certain of a chance to try the ladder to ownership. 
Among those who are older are many former operators of 
farms. They were caught by the depression. If Iowa lead- 
ers will be patient, they may yet see many laborers attain 
the higher rungs of the ladder and higher levels of living. 
Should they reach the highest rungs, their badge of emi- 
nence will be a loan from the R.F.C. Should they pause 
near the top, as agricultural entrepreneurs, their checks 
will be labelled U.S.D.A. If they remain where they are, 
they must look to the W.P.A. 

Workers in the Old South are part of a culture complex 
—so well described by Dodd, Vance, and others—a cul- 
ture that does not readily yield to the hasty prods of ear- 
nest reformers. It is a culture that is susceptible to rapid 


* This article is a revision of a paper originally presented at Detroit. 
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change, as witness the recently mechanized farms and 
plantations of the South, but on the whole it goes its own 
pace in its own way. Dr. Hoffsommer, Northerner as he 
is, shows noteworthy insight into the social thinking of 
Southern leaders and the social aspects of the farm labor 
problem in the Old South when he points out that labor 
should “represent its situation as an integral part of the 
agricultural structure... to the end that in the plans laid 
for agriculture, the laborers as the basic human factor 
may be given the consideration which they deserve,” and 
ought “not to form powerful labor unions with the intent 
of coercing employers into better wages and conditions 
of work...” 

What is Arizona’s stake in the farm labor question, and 
to what extent are its problems of farm labor similar in 
their social aspects to those of other agricultural regions 
in the United States? First, except in one major irrigated 
area, family labor is nowhere nearly so important as hired 
labor in carrying on farming operations. Persons working 
on farms as hired laborers numbered 658 per 1,000 in the 
Salt River Valley and 739 in the Yuma-Gila valleys in 
January, 1935, a time of year when the volume of hired 
labor was decreasing greatly as compared with the peak 
which was attained during the previous November. 

In the second place, the number of persons employed 
for wages on Arizona’s irrigated farms increased steadily 
from a low point in 1932 to a peak in 1937 that probably 
has not before been equaled and certainly has not been sur- 
passed. More than 40,000 hired persons were employed as 
regular and seasonal workers during November, 1937, by 
far the greater part being seasonal workers. Roughly, in 
terms of man-days, three of every four days of labor hired 
during the course of the year 1937 were seasonal. 

In the third place, during the years 1933 through 1937 
seasonal labor was year by year employed in increasingly 
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larger proportions than regular labor. This was due to the 
appearance of fly-by-night operators as well as to normal 
increases in agricultural activity, especially in cotton pro- 
duction. Paradoxically, the Federal Cotton Control pro- 
gram in Arizona resulted in a 100 per cent increase in 
acreage during the years from 1934 through 1937 and an 
even greater increase in numbers of bales produced. These 
increases greatly boosted hired labor requirements. 

A fourth point is that the year 1937 not only saw a peak 
in Arizona’s commercialized agriculture and in the 
amount of hired labor employed on farms, but witnessed 
a sharp advance in mechanization. Four-row planters and 
cultivators motored by farm-all tractors replaced men and 
mules, one tractor and driver doing the work of eight men 
and sixteen mules. A mechanical cotton picker, the first 
to be used in Arizona, was put into operation on Salt River 
Valley cotton farms in the fall of 1937. Operations in 
truck crop production are being increasingly mechanized, 
one of the latest changes being the adoption of a trailer 
system in harvesting lettuce. 

A fifth group of developments concern the housing of 
laborers. Several new laborers’ camps were erected by 
private operators during 1936 and 1937. They are com- 
posed of tent houses with board walls and floors, or of 
small board houses, equipped with electric lights, running 
water, shower baths, laundry equipment, and sanitary toi- 
lets. Resident camp overseers generally give close super- 
vision. Meanwhile, many shoestring operators continue to 
get along with meager facilities, and their camps are often 
overcrowded, ill kept, and generally undesirable. A few 
stable operators do little better. 

Several low-cost housing units for farm laborers were 
completed by the Resettlement and Farm Security admin- 
istrations during 1936 and 1937. They are located in the 
Salt River and Casa Grande valleys. Time permits but 
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the barest mention of these projects which, with the co- 
operative farms, deserve more complete description and 
merit future study. Several migratory laborers’ camps are 
contemplated, and one is now in operation. 

A sixth development is an increase in the resident farm 
labor supply. With Arizona’s yearly demand for more 
seasonal workers and with continued drought on the great 
plains, more than 3,000 families that came to Arizona to 
pick cotton during the fall of 1937 remained in the state 
after picking was finished because, as they said, “There is 
nothing for us to go back to.” These households contain 
more than 4,000 gainful workers, many of whom were for- 
merly farm operators. More than 90 per cent remained in 
the Salt River Valley, while the remainder are in the Casa 
Grande, Yuma-Gila, and Upper Gila valleys. 

Arizona, therefore, resembles the farming regions ly- 
ing west of the Rocky Mountains with respect to its in- 
creased demand for hired labor on farms, the difference 
being that Arizona’s increases have been greater than the 
average increase in demand throughout these regions dur- 
ing the past decade. This is especially true of increased 
demand for seasonal labor. 

As to progress in mechanization, Arizona’s irrigated 
farms resemble those of the Western Cotton area, on the 
one hand, and of the Imperial, Salinas, and Great Central 
valleys of California, on the other. Experiments in the 
housing of laborers by means of government projects are 
in a sense unique, but they bear a general resemblance to 
Resettlement projects in other parts of the country. 

As to origin, age, mobility, and residence, Arizona’s la- 
borer population bears a wide range of characteristics. 
Arizona’s farm laborers most closely resemble those of 
California and New Mexico as to origin. They are Mexi- 
can, native-white American, Southwestern Indian, Negro, 
and Oriental in origin, in the order named, by far the 
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greater proportions being Mexican and native-white 
American. As to age, they apparently resemble the aver- 
age to be found throughout southern United States from 
California to the Carolinas rather than the average in the 
Middle West. In brief, they are older than Iowa laborers. 
Arizona’s resident laborers are surprisingly stable in resi- 
dence and in occupation, 85 per cent making no change in 
residence and 80 per cent no change in occupation, during 
a fifteen-month period. Possibly they more nearly resemble 
laborers in the older regions of the country in this respect 
than those in the Pacific Northwest. This stability goes 
deeper than appearances may indicate. An old Mexican 
laborer living with his grandson and family on a Salt 
River Valley farm replied, when asked where he was 
born, “In Mexico.” “What place?” asked the interviewer. 
“Tucson,” came the reply. It mattered little to this aged 
worker that Tucson was located in territory transferred to 
the United States a short time before he was born. It was 
Mexico to him, and it continued to be Mexico as to cul- 
ture for many years. With respect to residence, about one 
third of Arizona’s farm labor households in irrigated 
areas are located in rural towns, while those in the open 
country are to a great extent grouped in clusters of from 
two to ten houses, farm operators’ houses often being situ- 
ated in these clusters. These residence characteristics are 
probably to be found more throughout the Southwest and 
California than in other parts of the country, although 
village residence among laborers is probably to be found 
in other regions but not so generally, except possibly in the 
Northeast. Clustered residence on farms appears to g0 
with large-scale farming, and it is especially convenient in 
irrigated areas where on account of the general absence of 
wasteland transportation is easy and cultivated fields are 
conveniently close. 
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And now a few phrases bringing together some of the 
more basic considerations of the farm labor problem. 

The relatively high wage rates that prevail throughout 
the West are due to a number of factors among which are 
(1) greater demand for hired workers and less use of 
family workers, (2) greater ability to pay due to higher 
gross returns per farm unit, (3) higher standard of living 
on farms largely with respect to material conveniences and 
equipment, (4) higher standards of workers’ achievement 
largely due to mechanization of processes and the exten- 
sive use of mechanical power, and (5) the competitive 
rates of such industries as metal mining, oil, lumber, and 
public works. 

Desirable and well-equipped quarters are provided by 
many large and well-established farming enterprises for 
their hired help, both regular and seasonal, as a matter of 
course. There is the matter of pride—the pride of the 
manager and the pride of the directors; there is the matter 
of the good will of the public; and there is the matter of 
the worker’s earning power. While paying the going wage 
rate, the operator, by means of desirable housing, draws to 
his doors as applicants for jobs the pick of a given labor 
supply and utilizes their man-power most efficiently 
where it will count—in daily output in the fields. In the 
meantime, his workers are getting a higher real wage than 
is paid by his grasping competitor who will not provide 
decent quarters and who draws mediocre and indifferent 
workers. 

Another basic consideration is that laborers do not “get 
out of” or “escape” from agriculture in anything like the 
Same proportions as farm operators do. A minor reason is 
that they seldom can retire to live in large towns or cities, 
leaving the soil behind. A major reason is that they and 
their children find it difficult to take even one step upward 
in the occupational ladder. An examination of the occupa- 
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tions of gainful workers in nearly 3,000 rural households 
in Arizona’s farming areas shows that a higher proportion 
of the gainful workers in farm laborers’ households than 
in farm operators’ households were employed on farms. 
Members of farm operators’ households clearly were able 
to establish themselves in the professions or in nonagricul- 
tural enterprises to a much greater extent than members of 
laborers’ households. That some of these workers will be- 
come farm operators is not only possible but probable; 
that many will remain as farm laborers is certain; that an 
important proportion will not be needed to man the com- 
mercial farms of the future is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. We face, therefore, a paradoxical condition in re- 
spect to the outlook for the future employment of the farm 
laborer population. Commercial agriculture will select 
the workers needed in its enterprises, and they will work 
efficiently, with the aid of power-driven implements, on 
good land that produces for the markets. Subsistence agri- 
culture, co-operation in small enterprises, the manual 
arts, seasonal employment in agriculture or in other rural 
industries remain for the workers not regularly needed on 
commercial farms. Some, of course, will go to the cities, 
but what to do no one can tell. A very few will rise to top 
levels. Here is a field now being broken by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, which is exceedingly attractive for 
private investors of a philanthropic turn of mind. 

And, finally, may I point attention to the laborers’ status 
in the community? It is a matter of national concern to 
maintain or restore the farm laborer to a position of secu- 
rity in the local group. I mean a security based on useful 
employment, on a rough equality in the appropriation of 
such elementary goods as food, shelter, education, and 
protection; and a security based on a mutual respect of 
those who “hire and fire” and those who “stay with the 
boss” or “get out.” In this community it is not beyond 
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possibility that the higher-paid laborers will form mutual 
associations to increase bargaining power, and even the 
poorer may be encouraged to join in mutual enterprises. 
No one objects to a laborers’ association that has its feet in 
the soil and its hands on the hoe handle or the tractor 
throttle, even though its head may necessarily be in a met- 
ropolitan center. The objection is to those pseudo laborers’ 
organizations whose entire body is in a metropolitan 
swivel chair and whose only contact with the soil is an 
occasional try at riding political fences. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY GROUP 


EMORY 8S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ The co-operative movement, which had its real begin- 
ning in England in 1844 in the Rochdale Society of Equi- 
table Pioneers, adopted the discussion group as its guiding 
star from its very beginnings. The twenty-eight weavers 
who created that Society had been thrown out of employ- 
ment by private business, and yet they were not willing to 
resort to violence and revolution in order to solve the prob- 
lem of starvation for their wives and children and them- 
selves. They sought a middle way, and achieved their goal 
by educating themselves in co-operative methods instead 
of competitive practices, and in terms of a social order 
built around that universal class of mankind to which 
everyone belongs, namely, the consumer. They attained 
their goal partly by an educational means that may be 
called the co-operative study group. 

It was the discussion or study group which kept the co- 
operators informed regarding the nature and problems of 
co-operative enterprise, and which kept the sense of re- 
sponsibility higher for a larger proportion of the member- 
ship perhaps than any other educational procedure that 
has been thus far developed. By its nature co-operative 
enterprise built on an educational basis enabled the cotton 
weavers to escape the ruthless aspects of private enter- 
prise, on one hand, and the regimentation and authoritar- 
ianism of state ownership and control, on the other hand. 

In view of its universal importance as an educational 
procedure the co-operative study group will receive the 
attention of this paper. It will be analyzed in a fivefold 
way: namely, (1) its origins, (2) its development, (3) its 
organization, (4) its subject matter, and (5) its social and 
educational values. 











THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY GROUP 


I. The co-operative study group may be said to have 
had its distinctive beginnings on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 21, 1844, after the store of the Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers had closed. It began where the mem- 
bers of this Society were wont to gather, around Charles 
Howerth and other leaders of the twenty-eight unem- 
ployed weavers, for the purpose of discussing the prob- 
lems of their co-operative enterprise. Since each of the 
twenty-eight unemployed laboring persons was a part 
owner of the store and each had a vote in its management, 
each was concerned about its welfare. As they sat in a 
circle on boxes and benches, the discussion was informal 
and laid the bases for intelligent official action and for the 
promotion not only of economic saving but of what was 
more important—the development of the spirit of co- 
operation, the formulation of principles of co-operation, 
and the creation by evolutionary means of a new type of 
social order which represents a real “middle way.” In 
1853 the Rochdale Pioneers put the educational phase of 
co-operation on a regular and substantial basis by appro- 
priating a percentage of their co-operative earnings for 
educational work, a procedure which has become an in- 
tegral part of the co-operative movement. 

A second origin of the co-operative study group may be 
found in the folk high schools that were established in 
Denmark beginning about 1850 and that followed the 
thinking of Bishop Nicolai Grundtvig. It was his thought 
that the peasants of Denmark could help themselves out 
of economic depression by coming together in small 
Sroups regularly and by discussing not only their prob- 
lems but ways and means of meeting these through mutual 
effort. In giving new life to Danish agriculture the Danish 
folk high school did more, for it enabled the farmers to 
develop the spirit of co-operation. 

A third origin of the co-operative study group may be 
discovered in the temperance discussion circles of Sweden 
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IV. Despite its informal nature the study group allows 
not a single phase of the co-operative movement to escape 
its magic eye. It tackles each of the four major dimensions 
of the co-operative movement with equal ease and skill. 
The mention of these dimensions will indicate versatility 
of the co-operative study group. 

1. The first dimension is historical. This reveals the les- 
sons taught by experience and history. Failures as well as 
achievements are considered. Pitfalls as well as promon- 
tories in co-operation are examined. The study group in 
this field traces the beginnings of the co-operative move- 
ment from the failures of Robert Owen’s idealism and 
from the penetrating insight of Dr. William King. It 
views long and minutely the workings of the Rochdale 
Society of twenty-eight Equitable Pioneers from its be- 
ginnings in 1844 to the present date with the Society’s cur- 
rent membership of approximately 50,000. It reviews the 
achievements of English co-operatives with their current 
membership of over seven millions, the spread of the co- 
operative movement to Scotland and to Scandinavia, to 
western Europe and to countries where because of totali- 
tarianism it has been or is being liquidated as in the case 
of Germany, Italy, and Russia, to China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia, to India, Palestine, and South America, to Canada 
including Nova Scotia, to the United States, and to the 
organization of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
including national co-operative organizations of thirty- 
seven countries, and a membership of over a hundred mil- 
lion people. 

2. The second phase of co-operative study is functional. 
The co-operative study group traces the logic of the move- 
ment as it meets one set of human needs after another, 
beginning with the consumer’s need for food. It follows 
the growth of consumers’ co-operatives to their large and 
effective wholesales, regional, national, and international. 
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It moves on to a consideration of saving-through-credit co- 
operatives or unions and co-operative banks, of co-opera- 
tive production and factories that are run by the whole- 
sales, of co-operative agriculture also conducted by the 
wholesales, of farmers’ production and marketing co- 
operatives. It considers the rise of insurance co-operatives, 
fire, automobile, life; of group health co-operatives, medi- 
cal, hospital, dental; of co-operative housing, co-operative 
cafés, co-operative boarding and rooming houses on col- 
lege campuses, of co-operative book clubs and reading 
circles. 

Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan, after analyzing the basic 
values of life into seven: namely, life, labor, exchange, 
growth, selection, order, and purpose, has organized co- 
operatives to meet five of these. He claims that all seven of 
these major values of life can be met best by co-operative 
enterprise, that a nation can be organized co-operatively, 
and then the world. 

3. The third dimension of the co-operative movement 
to which the study group gives attention is the technical. 
Here the problems of co-operatives, particularly of the 
co-operative to which the study group members belong, 
are discussed and solutions sought. This exhibit includes 
problems of membership, trade, management, labor, leg- 
islation, recreation, social, educational. The local co-oper- 
ative’s own problems are the subject of earnest attention. 
Remedial and promotional measures are studied and re- 
ported on in carefully prepared statements to the board of 
directors. Every proposed new development of a given 
Co-operative is threshed over in study group meeting, diffi- 
culties are anticipated, plans for overcoming the obstacles 
are proposed, and research is furthered. 

+. The fourth dimension is ideological and includes at 
least seven principles of co-operation. These principles 
have emerged from the original six aims and eight meth- 
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ods that were set forth by the Rochdale Pioneers. They 
have been tried out under a variety of circumstances and 
in many countries. Serious variations from them have al- 
most always resulted in failure. The co-operative study 
discusses these principles, their development, and possible 
variations from them. These may be briefly summarized 
as follows:* (1) consumer economy, that is, the organiza- 
tion of life around the needs of consumers or of all man- 
kind as composed of consumers; (2) universal participa- 
tion, without drawing lines because of class, party, race, or 
religion; (3) democratic organization of industry, thus 
putting the American way of political democracy into an- 
other vital area of our daily life, the economic; (4) con- 
sumer-producer co-ordination, bringing selling and buy- 
ing prices closer together, and avoiding competitive 
wastes, high pressure salesmanship, unfair returns to any- 
body; (5) mutual aid motivation, or stimulating co-opera- 
tive activities in terms of the common weal; (6) continu- 
ous informal education, with study group discussion 
preceding every proposed expansion of co-operative en- 
terprise; (7) peaceful social evolution, eliminating com- 
petition for natural resources and other causes of war and 
building the spirit of co-operation into the lives of peoples 
and nations. 

The four dimensions in which study groups present the 
co-operative movement are as follows: 


Study Group One: Historical 


. Rochdale Origins 7. China, Japan 

. Recent British Developments 8. India, Palestine 

. Denmark and Norway 9. Nova Scotia 

. Sweden and Finland 10. United States: Economic 

. Western Europe 11. United States: Educational 
. Totalitarian Europe 12. International Developments 


8 Five of these have been set forth by the writer under the title of “Basic 
Principles of the Co-operative Movement,” in Consumers’ Cooperation, XXVI: 
37-40 (March, 1940). 
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Study Group Two: Functional 


. Retail Co-operatives 7. Health 

. Wholesales 8. Housing 

. Credit and Banking 9. Campus 

. Producers 10. Self-Help Co-operatives 
. Agricultural 11. Co-operative Publications 
. Insurance 12. Co-operative Curricula 


Study Group Three: Technical 


. Membership and Trade 7. Recreational Programs 
. Management and Merchandising 8. Guild Activities 

. Bookkeeping Methods 9. Youth Programs 

. Labor Policies 10. Study Circle Promotion 
. Legislative Policies 11. Meeting Opposition 

. Expansion Policies 12. Research Problems 


Study Group Four: Ideological 


. Consumer Economy 4. Consumer-Producer Co-ordination 
2. Universal Participation 5. Mutual Aid Motivation 
. Democracy in Industry 6. Continuous Informal Education 
7. Peaceful Social Evolution 


The Co-operative Reading Circle calls for special men- 
tion. It is an important type of study club in which the 
center of attention includes the reading and discussion of 
books. Not all the books need be related to the co-opera- 
tive movement. A standard procedure is for each of a 
group of ten persons to select a new book on co-operation 
or from the best new fiction and nonfiction best sellers. 
Perhaps one half of the books should be on some phase of 
the co-operative movement. The average cost to each 
member should not exceed $2.50. By purchasing co-opera- 
tively a discount of ten or fifteen per cent may be obtained. 
A schedule is arranged and pasted on the inside of each 
book, allotting each book to each member of the club for 
three weeks (or two or four weeks, as the club may de- 
cide). At the end of each three weeks’ period the members 
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meet and discuss one of the ten books according to a pre- 
arranged schedule. At the end of the thirty weeks the club 
may give the books to a local co-operative store for its 
library, or each member may select or draw lots for one of 
the books for his own library. Plans are then made for the 
next co-operative reading circle. According to this pro- 
cedure each member reads and hears reviewed a total of 
ten books for the price of one. Moreover, the co-operative 
enterprise bears fruit in more important ways, such as 
developing the co-operative spirit. 

V. The values of the co-operative study group are 
many. According to its activities, as outlined in the fore- 
going pages, the study group (1) gives an extensive, well- 
rounded, and fundamental grasp of the co-operative 
movement in each of its four dimensions. In no other way, 
in school, college, or books, is such a comprehensive and 
yet intensive picture given of the currently developing 
“middle way” of human life. (2) A second value is found 
in the deep and abiding co-operative spirit that is engen- 
dered. In one consumers’ co-operative it has been found 
that the attendance at the society’s meetings of those who 
had participated in a study group was 85 per cent. When 
you consider illness and other unavoidable circumstances, 
the 85 per cent is virtually 100 per cent of all who are able 
to attend a given meeting.* Place this record alongside 30 
or 20 per cent attendance of nonstudy group co-operators, 
and the value of the study group is evident. The study 
group member talks less about saving a cent on two cans 
of peas that are “on sale” and more about creating the co- 
operative spirit than does the nonstudy group co-operator. 

(3) The superiority of the study group is evident for 
any movement involving planned social change. The 
study group is superior to the mass meeting technique for 


4.N. Roy Clifton, “Can a Co-op be ‘too Big’?” The Cooperative Builder, De 
cember 16, 1939, Section I, p. 2. 
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arousing sustained and genuine interest because of its 
greater thoroughness. It is more to be desired than the 
regular evening school procedure because of its more in- 
formal nature and the greater freedom of expression af- 
forded its members. It has marked advantages over the 
newspaper and radio as an educational agency because of 
its emphasis on discussion of facts under expert guidance 
and of its freedom from propaganda. (4) The value of the 
study group as a universal method of education is little 
suspected by many educators. It is the most natural meth- 
od of learning. It makes for thorough study and compre- 
hension under conditions highly stimulating to original 
thinking as distinguished from imitative thinking which 
is so often the role in large college and university classes. 
It arouses responsibility and action along with the learn- 
ing process. It not only teaches the values of co-operation 
but develops the actual spirit of co-operative activity so 
greatly needed throughout the world. 

(5) The co-operative study group is the second unit in 
a logical and educational sequence of human behavior. 
The first unit of this sequence is that of people playing to- 
gether. It is easier to get people to play together than to do 
anything else. The second phase of this underlying social 
process is for people to think together. The study group 
provides naturally for this step. After playing together 
co-operatively comes thinking co-operatively. The process 
is now ready for the third step, namely, acting together.® 
In the United States we have been prone to skip the first 
two steps and demand action at once. But such a plan pro- 
duces artificial results. Playing together co-operatively 
hot competitively, thinking together in stimulative co- 
Operative study groups, and then acting together for mu- 
tual welfare—this is a logical sequence of human behavior 
and a fundamental pattern for educators to consider. 


°L. F. Warbinger, The Cooperative Builder, December 23, 1939, p. 3. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


The Pacific Sociological Society, Southern Division, held its annual 
spring meeting at The University of Southern California, May 4. The 
morning session was devoted chiefly to a consideration of the study of the 
radio as a social institution and the use of the radio in the teaching of the 
social sciences. Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer introduced the subject by stress- 
ing the need for the study of the radio by the social scientists. Some 
progress has been made in the study of the history of the radio; the 
political aspects, particularly legislation and the forms of governmental 
control; the growth of the radio industry, the methods of advertising, 
business management, and engineering problems; the use of the radio in 
education ; and the study of radio audiences. The most scientific methods 
of research have been applied to the study of radio audiences, especially 
the analysis of the interests and activities of listeners, listening zones, and 
trends of interests. Much needs to be done in the study of the institutional 
aspects of the radio, the social effects of radio broadcasting, the condition- 
ing factors, and the potentialities of this new means of mass communi- 
cation. 

Mrs. Rose T. Stelter, Assistant Supervisor of Curriculum, Los Angeles 
City Schools; Mr. Robert B. Johnston, Social Science Department, 
Covina High School; and Mrs. Frances Wilder, Director of Education 
of Columbia Broadcasting Company, Pacific Network, conducted a panel 
discussion on the use of the radio in teaching, particularly the use of radio 
programs in teaching social science subjects. The radio not only is an 
effective means of education but is a reflector of culture. It reflects the 
culture of the age and of the country, and the type of programs broadcast 
is an indication of the interests and habits of the people. The emotional 
appeal of radio programs is more outstanding than the intellectual stimu- 
lation; yet many broadcasts may be used effectively in classrooms. Thus 
far the radio is used more extensively in high schools than in colleges and 
universities, but even the teachers of the social sciences in the secondary 
schools do not make the extensive use of radio broadcasts that they might. 

News broadcasts and the dramatization of special events or spot report 
ing, as well as such programs as The Town Meeting of the Air, are 
particularly usable by social science teachers. Interest in geography, 
history, various social problems and political events, and creative expres 
sion may be stimulated and extended by using radio programs to supple- 
ment the classroom procedure. 
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The effective use of the radio in the classroom depends upon the back- 
ground preparation of the class prior to the broadcast, the creation of a 
receptive atmosphere immediately preceding the program, the methods 
used in handling the listening period, and the follow-up work. Some out- 
of-school programs, as well as those broadcast during the school period, 
can be used to introduce certain subjects. An international broadcast may 
be the fitting introduction to a discussion of current events abroad as well 
as at home. Dr. David Henley, the chairman of the morning session, gave 
an illustration of a college which made recordings of the principal 
speeches by Chamberlain, Hitler, and other international figures who 
addressed the world last fall at the beginning of the Second World War 
with a view of presenting them successively to student audiences to stimu- 
late and guide their interests in international affairs. 

The difficulties in using the type of program presented by commercial 
broadcasting companies were considered, and some attention was given to 
the problems created by the coming of the radio. Few commercial broad- 
casts are geared to the age level and ability of the children in the secondary 
and primary schools. For instance, news commentators are inclined to 
speak too fast, cover too much ground, give too little explanation of the 
background of events, and use technical terms without indicating their 
meanings. The excessive stimulation of emotions was regarded by some as 
dangerous, resulting in biased opinions and misconceptions of events. The 
minds of children are largely unformed and are subject to the pressure of 
propaganda. It was pointed out, however, that broadcasting in a demo- 
cratic country made possible the presentation of various views and con- 
flicting reports which tended to offset one another. Furthermore, pro- 
grams can be analyzed during the follow-up period. Some social science 
teachers have found commercial advertisements valuable as materials for 
analysis. A critical study of radio programs may be the best preparation 
for open-minded yet analytical consideration of controversial questions. 

At the luncheon meeting the address was given by Professor E. S. 
Bogardus, who read a paper on “The Co-operative Study Group.” He 
analyzed this subject in a fivefold way: namely, (1) its origins, (2) its 
development, (3) its organization, (4) its subject matter, and (5) its 
social and educational values. 


The first part of the afternoon session consisted of a symposium on 
“The Interrelationship of Sociology and Social Work.” Dr. Glen E. 
Carlson, of the University of Redlands, as presiding officer, in introducing 
the subject indicated that sociology cannot overlook social reform and 
that the exact functions of social work have not yet been adequately 
determined. Dean Walter Hertzog, of Chapman College, insisted that 
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social work was undergoing an evolution similar to that experienced by 
law, theology, or medicine. Self-training has been followed by professional 
training, but social work has certain specific limitations which cannot be 
overlooked. Incomes will always be moderate, the profession cannot be 
standardized as in the case of law and medicine, and there is a great 
variety of positions for which uniform training is impossible. To find a 
common denominator for the training of social workers is not an easy 
task. Since social work must deal with personality, the study of man in 
relationship to other men is fundamental. A series of courses in psychol- 
ogy, in community organization behavior involving case work, and in 
social relations is necessary. 

Dean Arlien Johnson, Graduate School of Social Work, The Univer- 
sity of Southern California, emphasized the tremendous expansion of 
social work in recent years, from about 4,000 workers in 1930 to approxi- 
mately 80,000 at the present time. California alone has about 12,000. 
Among the necessary personal qualifications for workers are health, intel- 
ligence, imagination, and interest in social work for its own sake. The 
prerequisites should cover a broad general education including sociology, 
behavior problems, economics, political science, psychology, biological 
science, English, and training in reading, writing, and speaking. A study 
of thirty successful social workers revealed the conclusion that the 
greatest benefit received by these workers in their undergraduate courses 
was not book knowledge but contact with instructors who related their 
subject to social life. 

Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan, The University of Southern California, 
discussed the question: What contributions to the solution of social prob- 
lems can students of sociology make? Undergraduates majoring in sociol- 
ogy visit social service institutions, observe agencies at work, perhaps 
engage in volunteer work, and become acquainted with sociological con- 
cepts that are fundamental to the carrying out of social welfare programs. 
The concept of the four wishes of Thomas, our group-made personalities, 
the development of our institutions—these are factors valuable to the 
social worker in the interpretation of his work. Sociology is a measuring 
rod or guidebook for the social worker. This worker is not limited to his 
job; he can and must appreciate that he is part of the community ; he may 
help to develop public opinion and make clear to the community the value 
of his services to it. He is constantly in danger of accepting an opportunist 
philosophy, but sociology helps him to understand the democratic process. 

Elizabeth Skeele Bybee, of the State Relief Administration, said that 
sociology con contribute to social work today by enabling the latter 
maintain an objective that will stand forth as the goal to be realized. 
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With the use of trained workers the ideals and values of social service 
have been partly realized, but political pressure and lack of appreciation 
by the public of the value of competent workers and administrators pre- 
vent the maximum of achievement. Sociology can work out the philosophy 
on which decent standards of living are based and determine what actual- 
ly constitutes such standards. 

The presentation of the papers was followed by a period of discussion. 
In addition to the speakers, other discussants were Professors Carlson, 
Henley, Bogardus, Neumeyer, and Stone; Dr. Briggs; Mrs. Nan de 
Voort; and Miss Nellie Foster. Dr. Carlson noted that the financial 
groups helped to write the present relief measure and prevented the 
establishment of adequate standards. “Sociology,” said Dr. E. S. Bogar- 
dus, “should make larger contributions to an understanding of the prob- 
lems faced by social workers, but has not been cordially invited to make 
this contribution. Social workers have the best laboratory, but have not 
freely made it accessible to the sociologists.” Dr. Johnson remarked that 
social workers need to observe the public needs intelligently and bring 
problems to investigators for further study. 

Among other attitudes presented were the right of politicians to play a 
part in the program and of sociologists to think abstractly rather than 
become practical. Public opinion, it was claimed, is formed by persons who 
have axes to grind and not by the rank and file of unprejudiced people. 

The second part of the program, presented by Dr. George M. Day, 
Occidental College, consisted of a series of motion pictures representing 
studies made in Soviet Russia and Southeastern Europe last summer. The 
photographer took his audience through a number of European capitals 
and in addition portrayed many interesting scenes reflecting the practical 
daily life and work of the people. The scenes from Russia were particu- 
larly interesting, especially those relating to recreational activities. 
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THE ATLANTIC MIGRATION. By Marcus Les Hansen. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1940, pp. xvii+-391. 


Although this book touches upon human migration from Europe to 
the whole American continent, it deals specially with the migration to the 
United States during the period from the birth of the Republic to the 
Civil War. This is an intensive historical and scientific study, based on a 
wide variety of firsthand materials which the author gathered in Europe 
and most of which are unavailable in America. In weaving The Atlantic 
Migration, the author selects from a large variety of threads, shuttles 
back and forth over the ocean, untying a knot here or tying one there, pro- 
ducing a large, many-colored, and many-patterned piece of goods. Profes- 
sor Hansen analyzes and synthesizes particularly the European back- 
ground of emigration to the Americas. He delves deep into the main and 
contributory causes which impelled emigration from given countries dur- 
ing specific periods. 

The book is interesting and valuable not only to students of history and 
immigration but also to others. It may be found particularly desirable for 
collateral reading. It contains an excellent bibliography of unprinted 
archival records, of official and private correspondence, of newspapers, 
and of various other publications. LOUIS PETROFF 


THEORIA. A Swedish Journal of Philosophy and Psychology. Edited by Axe 
Perzat et al. Gothenburg, Sweden: Wettergren and Kerber. 


Volume III, for 1937, and Volume IV, for 1938, of this journal have 
been received by the present reviewer. In the earlier issues the articles 
were in Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian, but the international interest of 
contributors has made it necessary to welcome articles in English, French, 
and German, and the book reviews featured in each issue are written in 
the three latter languages. The editors invite articles discussing the 
function of epistemology in scientific collaboration, especially with regard 
to the concepts of mathematics and natural science; a second field of 
interest is method in the history of philosophy; and a third subject of 
inquiry, the application of psychology within the field of ethics. The 
articles contained in the two volumes mentioned are of a high order and 
merit consideration. J.E.N. 
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TABOO. By A. R. Rapcurre-Brown. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939, pp. 47. 


Professor Radcliffe-Brown tells us that the word “taboo” is derived 
from the Polynesian word “tabu,” which means simply “to forbid,” “for- 
bidden,”’ and can be applied to any sort of prohibition. Because of the 
ambiguity of the Polynesian word, the author uses the term “ritual avoid- 
ances” or “ritual prohibitions.” He defines them by reference to two fun- 
damental concepts, namely, “ritual status” and “ritual value.” He points 
out that a ritual prohibition is a rule of behavior which is associated with 
a belief that an infraction will result in an undesirable change in the ritual 
status of the person who fails to keep the rule. Ritual value is a term 
which he applies to anything—a person, a material thing, a place, a word 
or name, an occasion or event, a day of the week or a period of the year— 
which is the object of a ritual avoidance or taboo. Illustrative materials 
and data are taken from the customs, practices, and beliefs of the An- 
daman Islanders. Most students of social anthropology and cultural 
origins will enjoy reading this stimulating lecture by Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown. E. C. MCDONAGH 


RACE RELATIONS AND THE RACE PROBLEM. A Symposium on a 
Growing National and International Problem with Special Reference to 
the South. By Epcar T. THompson, Editor. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1939, pp. xv-+338. 


Dr. Thompson has been unusually successful in the preparation of this 
volume, which contains new materials ably expressed. The Southern 
States are experiencing industrialization and urbanization, and the Negro 
is on the move. “And as race relations change, the races literally change 
also,” states the editor in his “Introduction.” Robert E. Park says that 
the essence of race relations is that “they are the relations of strangers,” 
of people of diverse cultures thrown together by fortune for secular and 
practical purposes. The four main levels on which race relations take 
place, according to Dr. Park, are: “(1) ecological, (2) economic, (3) 
political, and (4) personal and cultural.” E. B. Reuter sees the Negro 
in the South occupying an intermediate caste level between the upper 
and the lower (“white trash”) levels of the white people. Rupert B. 
Vance contends that race relations usually involve a struggle for land 
and that the contribution to the future population of Negroes in the 
South “will be determined largely by the extent to which they remain 
on the land.” $. J. Holmes sees racial competition in biological terms 
and predicts a dark future for Negroes if they “trek to the cities.” L. C. 
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Copeland suggests that the Negro is a “contrast conception”; that is, he 
is posed “as a counter-race, an inner enemy, the antithesis of white 
society.” Moreover, “Negroes cannot escape the pattern, but uncon- 
sciously assume the role held out to them.” The plantation created a 
“plantation Negro,” according to E. T. Thompson, but the “New 
Negro” is arising “who is in conscious rebellion against the stigma of 
everything associated with the plantation.” He lives in a more formal 
and in a secondary world and “is concerned about his rights.” E. V. 
Stonequist points out that the dual role of the mixed blood in the United 
States is: (1) to lead the Negro group “in its struggle for status,” and 
(2) “to provide the point of fusion with both the black and white races.” 
Charles S. Johnson argues that “urbanization and industrialization will 
continue to shift the basis of relations from a caste to a class structure 
and that race differences will be supplanted by differences in class in- 
terests. By these sample ideas the reader of this review may judge for 
himself the value of the entire book. E.S.B. 


LATIN AMERICA. By F. A. Kimxpatrick. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. xi+456. 


Among the recent one-volume histories of Latin America this is un- 
questionably the best. It is exceedingly satisfactory from a sociological 


viewpoint. It gives the basic data in an evolutionary fashion. It is clear, 
concise, and comprehensive. 

The first part, including twelve chapters, reviews the discovery and 
the conquest of South America by south Europeans and covers the time 
up to the independence years, which began a century and a score of years 
ago. Columbus is portrayed as “a man of scanty education and humble 
origin, but possessing energy, intelligence, and patient self-confidence.” 
Pizarro was an “illegitimate and illiterate soldier of fortune.” Bolivar 
was “small in frame and stature, anxious and melancholy in counte- 
nance” ; he was repeatedly beaten in his struggle for the independence of 
the South American colonies, “but always renewing the struggle; he 
came to be recognized as the chief inspiration of the movement and ulti- 
mately as the Liberator of five extensive republics,” namely, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. And so on throughout a list of 
noted leaders. 

The second part offers twenty-two chapters in which the states of 
South and Central America are described in terms of their development 
and present trends. The treatment in each case is short but meaningful. 
A “revolution” in Latin America is not defined as “a constitutional 
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change or alteration in form of government” or change in methods of 
administration but as a means of replacing rulers. “Democracy” in Latin 
America has “a certain negative meaning, the absence of any recognized 
hereditary element in government, of titles, and (in theory at least) of 
permanent personal or oligarchical authority.” It also has a positive 
meaning: “a reasonable degree of social equality, room for individual 
action for those who keep clear of politics, a fair chance for an intelli- 
gent and industrious man to improve his condition.” In Latin America 
population is increasing. The peoples there are “not wanting in intelli- 
gence or in physical vigor.” Moreover, they believe in their future. 
E.S.B. 


SOCIAL SOLIDARITY AMONG THE JAPANESE IN SEATTLE. By Suo- 
TARO F. Mryamoro. Seattle: University of Washington Publications, 1939, 
pp. vii+72. 


The center of attention in this study is the first-generation Japanese 
community in Seattle. The special focus is directed toward the morale or 
social solidarity of this group which is found, first, in a body of tradition, 
very old and set in ancient Japanese beliefs; and, second, in a code of 
ethical responsibility, formal to a degree, but grounded in respected tradi- 
tions, and hence effective. However, American individualism, and even 
the individualism of the American Protestant churches, tends to break 
down the conceptions of collective responsibility among the Japanese and 
“to destroy Japanese community solidarity.” By comparison with the 
Japanese community under study, which is beginning to lose some of its 
old-time collective responsibility, the social situation in the United States 
appears to suffer from an “extreme segmentalism of cultural organization 
and an underlying lack of any clearly defined ethical tradition.” Mr. 
Miyamoto overlooks one historical ethical tradition of regional scope. 
Moreover, there is an underlying unity in American individualism which 
May yet produce a democratic consciousness superior to the community 
solidarity that Mr. Miyamoto describes so well. In this study the author 
has achieved a commendable degree of objectivity and of scientific insight. 

E.S.B. 


FIJIAN FRONTIER. By Laura THompson. New York: American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, pp. xxvii+153. 


This book deals with the people and culture of the Lau Archipelago of 
Fiji. It presents materials that would interest the sociologist, ethnologist, 
and administrator. It would also appeal to the public in general and 
Would stir the adventurer’s desire to wander over the South Sea Isles, 
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where “‘bushy-haired, brown natives dwell in huts of thatch and wrest a 
living from the spirit-haunted jungle and the shark-infested seas.” 

Fijian Frontier aims “to analyze the changes taking place in native life 
on Kambara, to try to understand the new culture emerging, and to apply 
this understanding . . . to the practical problem of colonial administra- 
tion.” It does this and more. Drawing from her own firsthand observa- 
tions and from Fijian folkways and folklore, the author has artistically 
portrayed the most significant aspects of the social, economic, political, 
and spiritual life of the Lauans. She traces the Fijian, as a member of 
that society, from his very conception, through death, to the world of 
spirits. 

As Dr. Malinowski says in the introduction to Fijian Frontier, “The 
book can be recommended to everyone who wishes to obtain a real under- 
standing of a South Sea culture; it can be used as an introduction to social 
science, and last, not least, as an artistic picture of primitive life in one 
of the most fascinating parts of the world.” LOUIS PETROFF 


GUATEMALA, PAST AND PRESENT. By Cuester L. Jones. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1940, pp. xii-+-420. 


Political development, economic advance, social life is the sequence of 
this excellent treatise on Guatemala. History, economics, and social wel- 


fare are the three levels to which the reader is introduced. Two-thirds 
Indian and one-third Mestizo, with the latter in charge and with a wide 
chasm between Indian and Mestizo—such is the political situation. Dicta- 
torships are the alternative to anarchy. Some progress is being made 
toward popular control, but not much headway is feasible until illiteracy 
is cut down and the Indian population is aroused to take an interest in 
government. Guatemala is classed as a monoculture country. It concen- 
trates on a few commodities for export, chiefly bananas and coffee. As a 
result, its economic conditions fluctuate greatly with the world markets 
for these few commodities. In good times it spends unduly and presently is 
caught empty handed. Educational facilities are limited. The dictator gov- 
ernments, however, give considerable attention to good roads and public 
health. Democracy too often has meant political chaos and inadequate 
guarantee of citizens’ rights. Hence the resort to order with sacrifice of 
liberty is preferred. In either case there is little individual liberty; but 
dictatorship means order, while democracy is chaos. Some attention by the 
author is given to art in Guatemala, but architecture is almost entirely 
neglected. Anthropology also receives little attention. A city like Antigua, 
which is full of architectural interest and beauty even though extensively 
laid low by earthquake, is scarcely mentioned. However, the marvelous 
photographs of Guatemalan life and scenery deserve high praise. £.S-8- 
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CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR. By Wa ter C. Reckiess. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1940, pp. xi+-532. 


Professor Reckless has accumulated a wealth of material from some of 
the best contributions available for the study of criminal behavior. His 
own early field study, Vice in Chicago, 1933, stands him also in good 
stead. However, we need a more recent and more penetrating firsthand 
study of the social psychology and the sociology of criminal behavior. We 
need also much more research into the behavior patterns of selected groups 
of offenders before we can understand the underlying causative factors of 
criminal careers. We can no longer view the entire criminal population 
from 19 years, or in some states from 21, to 60 years from the same or 
similar standpoints. The young adult offenders (19-29 years) are often as 
different from those of 35-60 years, let us say, as the juvenile offenders are 
from either of these groups. 

Professor Reckless shows insight into the nature and causes of crime in 
general. He very ingeniously classifies and discusses the varieties of crime, 
the social backgrounds of criminals, their cultural milieu, the processes of 
criminal careers, and the principal trends in punishment. The discussion 
on the social treatment of criminals is sketchy, as it generally is in texts on 
the principles of criminology. And perhaps this situation is inevitable, as 
a systematic discussion of the social reconditioning of adult offenders is 
an uncharted field. 

The volume is very readable and highly teachable. It is well docu- 
mented and scholarly. Although one misses the traditional textbook bib- 
liography, the footnote references are so complete, up to date, and clear 
that they can easily be substituted for the space-consuming bibliography. 

A few brief, well-chosen case situations are included in the volume. It 
is amazing how skillfully Professor Reckless has included a vast variety 


of points of view, programs, and suggestions within the scope of 500 
pages, E.F.Y. 


HOUSING THE MASSES. By Carot Aronovict. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1939, pp. xi-+291. 


The author has had a long experience in teaching housing and com- 
munity planning in a number of educational institutions. He presents 
his conclusions and also facts pertaining to the conditions of housing. 
Most writers on this subject are interested in the immediate objectives, 
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neglecting the analysis of forces which impede long-range creative efforts 
in better housing. To present a more penetrating analysis the author 
discusses the relation of such factors as land, people, money, earning 
capacity, home ownership, legal aspects, urbanism, architecture, educa- 
tion, and research to the housing problem. Considerable progress has 
been made in housing reform; yet it must be recognized that these accom- 
plishments have not as yet solved the problem for those who are most 
in need of better housing. There was a time when great faith was placed 
in legislation, and more recently the government has taken a more direct 
and active part in improving conditions, but better housing requires more 
than a revamping of the economy and technique of housing construction 
and of financing. It necessitates a readjustment of houses to the functions 
of the community. “A whole new set of fundamental social, economic, 
legal, and technological principles must be woven into a philosophy of 
living which will find final expression in a program of housing the masses 
under community conditions intended to conserve not alone health, but 


every effort and aspiration which has individual and social value.” 
M.H.N. 


AMERICA AT THE MOVIES. By Marcaret THorr. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939, pp. xii+313. 


Some 40 millions of people in the United States “have the movie habit,” 
writes the author, and the motion picture industry is worrying about how 
to instill that habit into the rest of the millions over twelve years of age. 
She does not write the book for the purpose of informing the producers 
how to do this. She is concerned, however, with telling the people what 
they should know about the motion picture industry, what the movies are 
doing to them, and what they are doing to make the producers give them 
what they want; and perhaps, incidentally, what they do to the movies. 

The several chapters of the book are devoted to what might be called, 
then, enlightenment of that portion of the public interested in the motion 
picture. Some of the disclosures may be disillusioning for the fans, but they 
may just as well be relieved of some of the silly notions created for them 
by the advertisers and the motion picture magazines. Some of the stars 
may have their luster dimmed, but it may do some good for those who are 
now at home dreaming about how to become screen stars. 

One of the most profitable discussions in the book is that devoted to the 
subject of propaganda and social significance of the motion picture. The 
author discloses that in 1938 the Will Hays office was declaring that the 
motion picture was made for pure entertainment reasons. In 1939 the 
same office declared that the motion picture was rising to high estates, be 
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cause it was now dealing with present-day social conditions exposing 
racketeering, crime breeding, and the like. The author rightly holds that 
the latter declaration is one which was forced on it by a public which 
was interested in more than merely “boy meets girl” situations. This is a 
highly informative book and one which should stimulate further inquiries 
into the motion picture and its effect upon the creation of attitudes for its 
spectators. M.J.V. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN SOCIAL WORK. By Pierce Art- 
WATER. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1940, pp. xii+ 
319. 


This book, written out of Mr. Atwater’s experience as a community 
chest executive and as a teacher, is an enlarged and reorganized version of 
a volume published in mimeographed form in 1937. A dearth of material 
on administration in social work and a growing interest in the subject 
make the book useful and timely. Its approach is practical rather than 
theoretical ; techniques are emphasized more than principles. 

Personal problems of the executive which are discussed in Part I are 
those concerned with the relation of the executive to the staff, to commit- 
tees, to boards, and to the community. One chapter is devoted to admin- 
istrative problems peculiar to semirural communities. Group work and 
community organization techniques applicable in these relationships are 
well presented. Under day-to-day administrative problems (Part II) are 
included personnel practices, financial procedures, office equipment, and 
determination of operating policies; while the broad problems of admin- 
istration (Part IIL) noted are those relating to politics, community plan- 
ning, research, public relations, publicity methods, and organization of 
community chest campaigns. Although reference is conscientiously made 
to public agencies, the point of view from which the material is presented 
is primarily that of the private agency. 

The final section describes field training for administration as Mr. 
Atwater has experimented with it in co-operation with the Graduate 
School of Social Work at the University of Minnesota. His outlines of 
field work assignments are detailed and suggestive and should encourage 
schools to expand their efforts in this direction. 

The reader is imipressed with the common sense and balance of the 
author as a person, and with the fact that practical experience seems to be 
the source of the material for the book. Occasional generalizations might 
be questioned as too sweeping, but on the whole the book will be valuable 
for the wealth of its illustrative material fresh from experience. 

ARLIEN JOHNSON 
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WASTED MAN POWER. By Corrincton Gut. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 1939, pp. 312. 

The author, who is Assistant Commissioner of the Works Progress 
Administration, has for many years engaged in efforts to meet the problem 
of unemployment. In this book he portrays the menace of unemployment, 
indicates its prevalence in different years, and deals extensively with its 
causes. Technological improvements are supplemented with many other 
causes, some of which are relatively permanent. The immediate effects of 
machinery are indisputable, and “the knowledge that in the long run 
there is no technological unemployment” offers the unemployed neither 
spiritual consolation nor material sustenance. Their all-important prob- 
lem is to obtain jobs quickly. 

Our united efforts to meet the dependency caused by the depression 
were made under a system of relief borrowed partly from England. Until 
1933 practically no national effort was made to meet relief needs other 
than the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932. With the new 
administration came an extended program, such as: direct relief, carried 
out by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; work for the un- 
employed, carried out by the Civilian Conservation Corps. Strenuous 
efforts have been made to encourage re-employment in private business, 
and in 1937 the index of employment, using 1929 as base, was 95. In 
some European countries the indices were lower, but in others the year 
1929 had been overtaken. 

One chapter deals with methods used in various foreign countries. Eng- 
land concentrated its efforts on unemployment, insurance, and direct re- 
lief. In the Scandinavias, public works, work relief, and insurance were 
promoted. Efforts in France were not very successful. In Germany and 
Russia unemployment was practically abolished, but some of the methods 
used were decisively arbitrary, and preparation for war absorbed some of 
the idle labor. 

The elimination of unemployment requires a many-sided attack. Pri- 
vate investment must be stimulated, mass purchasing power maintained, 
work and employment programs extended. Public investment must play 
an increasingly important role. Public works must become a permanent 
part of our general program. Co-ordinated effort under the direction of 
the Federal Works Agency is a step in the right direction. We must also 
change some of our traditional economic ideas and recognize that we have 
entered a new era. Savings have a place, but they must not be permitted 
to slow up the economic system. 

This book is stimulating and grapples fearlessly with our most serious 
economic problem—unemployment. G.B.M. 
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THE REHABILITATION OF CHILDREN. By Epitrn M. H. Baytor and 
Euro D. Monacuest. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939, pp. xii+-560. 
Written for textbook purposes, this book is based upon direct observa- 
tion of facts and their interpretation. An introductory chapter gives a 
brief historical sketch of recent developments in the care of dependent 
children. A study of conditions in homes from which children are removed 
and of the children themselves both before and during the period of foster 
home care is illustrated with excellent case histories. The discussion of the 
psychiatric approach in children’s work is well balanced. It recognizes the 
value of psychiatric training but does not yield the entire field to psychi- 
atric case work. Some of the limitations of this type of social work are set 
forth and facts presented indicating the degree of success attained. A 
social photograph of the foster home is supplemented with a similar 
characterization of the child at the time of discharge. 

The student of social work would like to visualize a child-placing 
society in action. This need is met in a number of chapters and again is 
illustrated with significant case material. That much of the service accom- 
plished by child-placing agencies involves considerable guesswork is ad- 
mitted, but the authors point to the prediction techniques constructed by 
Burgess and the Gluecks and look hopefully forward to workable predic- 
tion tables in this field of social work. The appendix includes valuable 


illustrative material and brief histories of two well-known child-caring 
agencies—the Children’s Aid Association of Boston and the New Eng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers. G.B.M. 


MODERN MARRIAGE. By Mosss Junc, Editor. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1940, pp. 420. 

This book has grown out of a course in Modern Marriage at the State 
University of Iowa. Various departments co-operate in giving the course. 
Accordingly, each chapter in the book with one exception is written by a 
different author. This plan of treatment, it was felt, would bring expert 
knowledge to bear on every subject discussed. 

As a college text the book suffers from certain limitations. For example, 
the first two chapters deal with family disorganization and do not give the 
student an opportunity to consider either the functions of the family or 
the factors involved in family formation. Chapter III, however, dealing 
with mental hygiene, explains personality patterns and contends that 
sexual compatibility of husband and wife is the most important essential 
for success. The economy of the family and standards of living are well 
Presented, and the legal aspects are amply covered. A short but virile 
chapter is the one dealing with a “Biological Perspective for Marriage.” 
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The theory of the “defenseless female” as mouthed by many feminists is 
denied. Marriage laws are primarily for the benefit of women and chil- 
dren. Reproduction is complicated by emotional entanglements, and mar- 
riage provides satisfactions at two levels, the sensory and the social. The 
eugenic problem is followed by a discussion of the physical side of mar- 
riage. The detail in this connection includes schematic representations of 
the reproductive organs both of the male and of the female. Their physiol- 
ogy is also minutely described. The various contraceptive practices are 
enumerated and the so-called “‘safe period” briefly discussed. 

The character implications of the husband-wife relationship are studied 
and the place of religion stressed. Several chapters deal with child prob- 
lems. In them the importance of the preschool years is emphasized, the 
effects of educational experiences revealed, and the need of mental hygiene 
set forth. A short chapter deals with the foster child. 

Certain subjects have been treated more effectively in this book than in 
any previous books on the family, but such subjects as companionate mar- 
riage, new family patterns, illegitimacy, and related problems have 
received little if any attention. The book, however, is eminently worth 


while. G.B.M. 


WORKING-CLASS WIVES. By Marcery Sprinc Rice. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, England: Penguin Books Limited, 1939, pp. xii-+-214. 


This is an extremely revealing account of conditions among working 
women in England. It is based on a special study of 1,250 married work- 
ing women living in different parts of the country, the cities best repre- 
sented being Birmingham, London, Glasgow, Essex, Rotherham, Wool- 
wich, and Croydon. The health conditions of the group were classified as 
follows: apparent good health, 31.3 per cent; indifferent health, 22.3 per 
cent; poor health, 31.2 per cent; and varying conditions, 15.2 per cent. 

The group averaged nearly five pregnancies per woman and seems quite 
unacquainted with birth control. Medical care is inadequate, especially in 
the case of certain ailments such as eye and dental trouble. 

The story of these women seems to be a pitiful account of poverty and 
a lack of sufficient food, clothing, good housing, and household equipment. 
The drabness of the lives of the women and their families calls for an 
extended program of reform. The list of recommendations is aimed par- 
ticularly at the three main difficulties—poverty, ill health, and ignorance. 

Every Englishman should read this survey. Some of the facts uncovered 
also remind the American reader of conditions in certain sections of this 


country. G.B.M. 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. By JoHNn M. PrirrNer. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1940, pp. xvi-+582. 


This book is a thoroughgoing study of municipal functions and city 
management and is designed as a textbook for courses in political science. 
Parts I and II deal with the principles of governmental organization and 
problems of finance and personnel. In America the problem of personnel 
has not been solved. Spoils politics is still too strong, and a true merit 
system is prevented by such practices as veterans’ preference, residence 
restrictions, and other deterring conditions. Then follow chapters con- 
cerned with protective functions, public welfare, physical planning, pub- 
lic works, public utilities, and cultural activities. 

The discussion of each separate topic teems with interesting, practical, 
and human illustrations that greatly enliven the contents of the book and 
add to its readability. The police departments in the large cities are doing 
efficient work except in certain fields of crime. Criminal identification has 
reached a high degree of perfection, and an increasing participation by 
the courts in a scientific approach to crime problems may be expected. 

The chapter on public health not only outlines public health work as 
carried out in American cities but gives appropriate attention to needed 
improvements. In respect to social service work the author recognizes that 
local and even state support is inadequate and concludes that the federal 
government in particular must permanently assume the major role in the 
support of public welfare. 

The steps necessary to improve housing in American cities are outlined 
and the part that a city might play indicated. An extended account of 
various public utilities is given. Under the caption “Cultural Activities,” 
education, recreation, libraries, museums, and music are discussed. 

So comprehensive a book dealing with practically every aspect of 
municipal government must prove very valuable either as a text or as a 
reference book. G.B.M. 


CAREERS IN CONSUMER CO-OPERATION. By C1arence W. Famor. 
Chicago: The Co-operative League, 1939, pp. 48. 


This pamphlet gives a summary of the major types of work open to 
young men and women in the co-operative movements in the United 
States. After making brief statements about consumer co-operation and 
its history the author plunges into the qualifications for, and status of, 
co-operative employment. On the basis of a survey of 173 co-operatives in 
the United States, the salaries and working conditions of managers, of 
distributive workers, and of other workers in co-operatives are reviewed. 
On the whole, wages need to be raised, and hours shortened. However, 
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co-operative employees have special compensations. They work “in an at- 
mosphere of fellowship and freedom.’ They work “for social ideals” as 
well as for wages. At present there is “‘a shortage of qualified managers.” 
Auditors are in the main line of promotions. Opportunities for girls and 
women are “limited largely to sales and clerical work.’ Co-operative 
spirit (as well as training in co-operative methods) is an essential to the 
extent that employees will “radiate it in their conversations.” 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR. By Etwoop Street. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940, pp. xii+422. 

This book is based largely on the experiences and observations of the 
author as director of public welfare, but helpful aid, suggestions, and 
criticisms were received from administrators engaged in work in various 
parts of the country. 

Public welfare has become the predominant form of social work. The 
problems of the administrator are many. He is usually beset with rules, 
regulations, and statements of policy and must live within the prescribed 
budget. He must have enterprise and patience and apply the principles of 
mutuality both in connection with his staff and with the governing board. 
Internal administration practices, the handling of personnel problems and 
discipline, and the maintenance of morale are discussed, a special chapter 
dealing with the expenditure of public funds. Emphasis is placed on re- 
sponsibility for property and equipment, which are designated as ‘“mon- 
ey,” and on the need of caution and discrimination in making purchases 
with government money. 

The transportation of officials and staff members involves many difh- 
culties. Various methods of meeting these needs are detailed. In addition, 
suggestions are made relative to the transportation of clients, wards, and 
inmates of institutions, also of nonresidents. One chapter is devoted to 
records and statistics. 

The administrator is also a public-relations official. He needs to inter- 
pret his agency to the community, not through statistics only, but by 
means of practical measures that will develop understanding, good will, 
and co-operation. The media employed may be various—newspapets, 
radio, public addresses, reports, surveys, and “key-people” who may in 
turn relay the material to others. The public welfare agency must also 
have official and unofficial contacts with other groups in the community in 
order that better co-operative effort may be attained. Public assistance 
agencies and institutions all have their own problems, some of which are 
briefly mentioned. The book closes with a creed for the public welfare 
administrator. Every executive would benefit by a perusal of the contents 
of this volume. G.B.M. 
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RADIO CENSORSHIP. Compiled by H. B. Summers. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1939, pp. 297. 

Radio broadcasting has been in existence for twenty years and is now 
exerting a tremendous influence. The question of censorship has repeated- 
ly arisen during recent years. In this small volume are brought together 
excerpts from one hundred articles, pro and con, from thirty-five differ- 
ent sources touching the main phases of the question of radio censorship. 
A bibliography is appended. The Code of Ethics, adopted by the National 
Association of Broadcasters on July 11, 1939, and put into effect in 
October, is reprinted in full. The compiler does not take one side or the 
other of this controversial subject. The arguments of proponents on either 
side are presented, leaving it to the reader to make up his own mind re- 
garding radio censorship in America. M.H.N. 


THE FAMILY AND ITS SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940, pp. xxi+-631. 

Professor Groves has written extensively on the family, but most of 
his books deal with problems of family life. In this treatise he endeavors 
to present an analysis and description of family experience, particularly 
the contributions of the family to the support of culture, formal institu- 
tions, government and public opinion, education, sex status, and religion. 
The various motives, survival functions, and incentives which are in- 
volved in the family experience are given consideration. The sociology 
and psychology of the family are in evidence more directly in the analysis 
of family interaction, emotional characteristics, and the various mechan- 
isms of intimate relationships within the family circle. The family is con- 
ceived of as “‘a portion of human experience which has resulted from the 
enlarging, refining, and lengthening of the behavior that among the 
higher animals gather about reproduction and care of offspring.” In its 
wider aspects, the family can be thought of as a statistical and economic 
unit and as a social institution. Sociologists have stressed the institutional 
aspects from the beginning, and the family is increasingly being regarded 
as a group of intimately interacting personalities. Attention is now being 


given also to normal domestic experience as well as to the pathological 
aspects. 


The study'of the social purpose of the family is important and deserves 
considerable attention, but the treatment is somewhat theoretical and the 
Source materials are limited. Students may regard it as somewhat formal 
and uninteresting, lacking in punch and in human interest material. The 
topics and questions in the appendix should stimulate class discussion and 
May in part overcome the difficulty. M.H.N. 
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STUDIES IN TOPOLOGICAL AND VECTOR PSYCHOLOGY I. By Kurr 
Lewin et al. Iowa City: State University of Iowa Press, 1940, pp. ix-+-307. 


Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology I is divided into three 
sections. The first, written by Dr. Kurt Lewin and entitled “Formaliza- 
tion and Progress in Psychology,” is a theoretical approach to the founda- 
tion by postulational method of a psychology of tension systems in order 
that the problem of motivation may be represented as patterns of field 
forces. Following this introduction to methodology is a report by Mr. 
Ronald Lippitt of “An Experimental Study of the Effect of Democratic 
and Authoritarian Group Atmospheres.” This is an effort to describe con- 
trasting “social climates” in terms of the meteorology of hodological 
space. Part Three, “The Effect of Success and Failure upon the Level of 
Aspiration and Behavior in Manic-depressive Psychoses,”’ by Mrs. Sibylle 
Escalona, employs the concept of Anspruchsniveau, first formulated by 
Tamara Dembo to give topological expression to the behavior of psychot- 


ics who have been requested to perform tasks of increasing difficulty. 
H. T. DIEHL 


THE POLITICS OF DEMOCRACY. By Penoteton Herrinc. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1940, pp. 468. 


In this book Dr. Herring has analyzed the politics of democracy in 
order to portray the nature of our party system and its relation to the 
other social processes. He terms machine control, pressure politics, propa- 
ganda, monied interests, patronage, and bureaucracy as the rogues’ gallery 
of American politics. It is shown clearly that the politics of democracy 
allows for both the strength and weakness of mankind. Although democ- 
racy asks for reason, tolerance, and sympathy, paradoxically enough it 
takes full account of the fallibility of human nature. In the opinion of the 
author propaganda as a directing force behind American politics has been 
overemphasized. He thinks that democracy provides an ideology con- 
ducive to criticism, experimentation, and change; hence, the superiority of 
democracy is due to its capacity to reconcile and adjust antithetical ele- 
ments in the social order. The author and publisher are to be congratu- 
lated for reproducing in this volume thirty beautiful and descriptive illus- 
trations of American democracy in action. On the whole, the author's 


style is very readable, his facts interesting, and his point of view construc 
tive. EDWARD C. MC DONAGH 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RURAL LIFE. By T. LYNN Smitu. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940, pp. xxiv-+-595. 


A STUDY OF RURAL SOCIETY: ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
CHANGES. By J. H. Kois and EopmMuNp pe S. BRUNNER. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940 edition, pp. xxv-+694. 


T. Lynn Smith has succeeded not only in bringing together in a sys- 
tematic treatment the pertinent facts gleaned from an ever-increasing 
volume of data pertaining to rural life but also in interpreting the mate- 
rials in terms of sociological principles. The factual data are amplified by 
over a hundred illustrations, maps, and diagrams. Concrete case material 
is added in many chapters to clarify the presentation and to add to the 
reader’s interest. The most important advance over previous texts in the 
field is the interpretation of rural social organization in terms of such 
sociological processes as social differentiation and social stratification; 
conflict and competition ; co-operation ; accommodation, assimilation, and 
acculturation; and social mobility. Hawthorn was one of the first to 
interpret the “sociology of rural life” as a phase of general sociology, but 
he confined his analysis largely to a central theme of socialization. Smith 
uses the broader sociological approach in analyzing and interpreting the 
data. After an introduction, he discusses the rural population, rural social 
organization, and social processes in rural society, a logical sequence of 
topics. One might criticize the inclusion of such items as form of settle- 
ment, land division and tenure, and size of holdings under social organiza- 
tion, and wonder why recreation, social welfare, and similar items receive 
such meager notice. But the readable style, the up-to-date concrete factual 
material, the critical analysis and interpretation of the data, and the 
thirty-two-page general bibliography, in addition to questions and selected 
references in connection with each chapter, make this one of the most 
valuable texts in the field. It has the added advantage of bringing to our 
attention conditions of life in the rural South. 

Kolb and Brunner have revised their excellent book on 4 Study of 
Rural Society, which the reviewer has regarded as the most comprehen- 
sive and accurate book in the field. Both of the authors have had unusual 
opportunities to view conditions of rural life as they exist throughout the 
United States. Their previous studies gave them access to a wealth of 
firsthand information and an insight which few persons working independ- 
ently have been able to achieve. The chief changes are a new chapter on 
rural youth, a new section on the agricultural laborer, and the rewriting 
of portions of other chapters, much of which is spot revision; the changing 


of tables, revision of certain paragraphs, and the addition of new material 
here and there. 
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Instructors who are selecting a new text for their introductory course 
in rural sociology will find it difficult to choose between these two impor- 
tant texts. M.H.N. 


PERSONAL AGGRESSIVENESS AND WAR. By E. F. M. Dursin and 
JoHN BowLsy. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. viii+- 


154. 

This book first appeared in 1938 as part of a symposium on “War and 
Democracy” and properly should be evaluated in light of the fact that 
it was not written to stand alone as an explanation of the causes of war. 
The authors, writing strictly as social psychologists, emphasize the “in- 
stinctive forces lying behind all human conduct” and attempt “to describe 
and analyze the general psychological forces lying behind the timeless and 
ubiquitous urge to fight and kill.” 

The work stands in two distinct parts, the second being an appendix 
which amounts to a full and interesting collection of psychological mate- 
rial gathered from the literature of ethnology and anthropology. It sup- 
ports a thesis very similar to Sumner’s “antagonistic co-operation.”’ How- 
ever, the sociological and cultural aspects of the whole problem of war 
are laid aside without examination, since they lie outside the scope of this 
study. 

Part One examines the various particularistic theories of the cause of 
war and effectively shows the inadequacy of such theories which trace 
war solely to nationalism, capitalism, and so forth. It also shows that co- 
operation, love, and peaceful activity are as basic to human life as fighting 
and that these are the real civilization builders, while war is an interrup- 
tion of the process. 

Without defining war or distinguishing between fighting and modern 
war (as a culture pattern which uses men, perhaps), the book next sets 
forth the psychological thesis of the authors that “War occurs because 
fighting is a fundamental tendency in human beings—a form of behavior 
called forth by certain simple situations in animals, children, human 
groups, and whole nations. It is fundamentally a pluralistic theory .. . ” 
Apes fight, children fight, men fight. Therefore war is an age-old and 
chronic disease. However, it may not be incurable. 

While the field of the book may be too limited to provide a theory of 
war, it does make its own contribution to that theory in showing the role 
of personal aggressiveness, and it indicates two types of remedy: one is 
long range, a new type of emotional education, while the other is more 
immediate, a new expansion of government so as to restrain the aggressor 
by force but without war as has been done within the limits of single 
nations. DAVID E. HENLEY 
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POPULATION. A PROBLEM FOR DEMOCRACY. By Gunnar MyrpAL. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940, pp. xiii+-237. 
For centuries man has pondered over that most basic consideration of 
all social problems, population in its quantitative and qualitative aspects. 
The present crisis in world affairs has succeeded in focusing the light 
upon it perhaps more strongly than ever since the time of Malthus. For 
the democracies in particular, the problem, as Professor Myrdal asserts so 
vividly, “is how to get a people to abstain from not reproducing itself.” In 
these lectures, Professor Myrdal speaks to democratic peoples on the basis 
of the experiences of Sweden, which in the past few years has worked out 
a definite and practical policy of control and planning. In a democracy the 
will of the people must be directed for their own welfare. And in all of 
the western democracies the general trend of the birth rate has been 
downward. In Sweden “the net reproduction rate has already fallen to 
less than three-fourths of that necessary to maintain a stationary popula- 
tion balance.” Awakening to the fundamental need of restoring vitality to 
population quality growth, the Swedish Population Commission, after 
intensive investigation, held that some forces must be put into play which 
would revitalize the family ideal and give it new power to shape the pri- 
vate attitudes and behavior of individuals. The problem at hand for the 
democracies is one of education in shaping economic and political policies 
in such a way that low standards of living and insecurity may not inter- 
fere with reproduction in desirable families. This is an important book for 
those interested in the social planning which all democracies must now 
face. M.J.V. 


WORKBOOK IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Russe. G. Lerrer and 
Epwarp C. McDonacH. Santa Barbara, California: Santa Barbara State 
College Press, 1940, pp. 97. 

This handbook in educational sociology is most useful for informing 
students of the “role that the school should play in directing constructive 
change in the community.” All too frequently there is a lack of consulta- 
tion between educators who are supposed to be teaching pupils how to 
play well their parts in society and sociologists who have made scientific 
studies of society. This book of outlines should then serve as a guide for 
bridging the separation between the two disciplines. The problems se- 
lected for special study involve such subjects as personality, human 
groups, social problems, and participation in group life. The attention of 
the student to these problems is secured by means of a series of questions 
which should, from their composition, awaken and successfully challenge 


the student. Excellent working bibliographies are given at the end of each 
section. M.J.V. 
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COMMUNAUTES ET ORGANISATIONS: ESSAI SUR LA CLASSIFICA. 
TION DES GROUPEMENTS SOCIEUX. By Etenne Dexkany. 
Paris: Les Editions Domat-Montchrestien, 1940, pp. 96. 

The author of this illuminating essay points out the fact that, although 
social morphology is an essential phase of sociology, no satisfactory classi- 
fication of social groups has yet been advanced. Thus far, we are told, the 
most practical classification is the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft dichotomy 
of Ténnies. Maclver, Professor Dékany points out, supplements Tonnies 
in that he understands community as a foundation characterized by per- 
manency, while associations constitute superstructures upon that founda- 
tion. 

The author enlarges upon Tonnies’ dichotomy, showing that it is based 
upon a distinction of extent and effect of possible and actual ends. Com- 
munity is polytelic; organizations are monotelic. Community is a histori- 
cal concept; it is based upon the transmission of culture; monotelism, on 
the other hand, develops an increasing division of function, but it could 
not develop without community, the polytelic form. In the table of prin- 
cipal groups, arranged according to the community-organization dichot- 
omy, the family, the city, and humanity, for example, are classed as com- 
munities, since they are multifunctional, while interest groups or profes- 
sional groups are placed in the category of organization; the State and the 
Church are classified as synthetic groups, since they fall into both cate- 
gories. 

The work concludes with an examination of the progress made in 
methods of classification during the last fifty years. 

MILDRED R. MINTER 


PREFACE TO AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. By I. B. Berkson. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 250. 

Dr. Berkson has written this book “in an attempt to sketch out the 
contours of a social philosophy for American education.” He shows that 
at the heart of the controversy in educational philosophy today is the per- 
plexing question of education’s relation to social change. Should the role 
of the school be devoted to transmitting the culture-heritage (traditional- 
ists) or to directing and shaping much-needed reconstruction in the social 
order (progressives) ? While the author accepts in general the position of 
the “Dewey school” or progressives, he thinks there should be a definite 
set of purposes to guide education rather than the notion of pragmatism 
that an educational philosophy should be considered merely as a hypoth- 
esis. Perhaps the author’s most valuable contribution to educational phi- 
losophy may be enumerated under his ten new controlling ideas for edu- 
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cation as follows: (1) democracy, our social philosophy, (2) the ideal 
within the real, (3) social criticism and acceptance of social change, (4) 
economic basis necessary for democracy, (5) commonwealth instead of 
rugged individualism, (6) general welfare as the welfare of the worker, 
(7) from laissez faire to a planned economy, (8) the nation as core of 
interest and ideal, (9) respect for diversity, (10) America in an inter- 
national world. Most students of society will appreciate the depth and 
originality of the author’s reflections on an educational philosophy for 
the United States. EDWARD C. MC DONAGH 
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COOPERATION, THE MASTER KEY IN UNIVERSAL PROBLEMS. By 
Lemuet C. Barnes. New York: The Schulte Press, 1939, pp. 85. 
A series of brief homilies on the importance of co-operation as a social 
philosophy and as a guiding principle in every phase of life. 


MATHEMATICO-.DEDUCTIVE THEORY OF ROTE LEARNING. By C. 
L. Hutt and others. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940, pp. xii+ 
329. 


SAFEGUARDING OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 43. 
By Rosert E. CusHMAN. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1940, pp. 32. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1940. By Howett Davies, Editor. 
London: Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd.; and New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, agents, 1940, pp. liv-+707. 

The seventeenth edition of this Handbook maintains the noteworthy 
standards of its predecessors. Wherever there are statistical data regard- 
ing population, trade, and the like, the figures have been changed from 
those in the preceding edition and brought up to date as far as possible. 
A few descriptive statements have been enlarged and others shortened. 
Reliability has been sought and usefulness maintained. 


ABSTRACTS: GRADUATE THESES IN EDUCATION. Compiled and 
edited by Carter V. Goon, L. A. Pecustein, and Gorpon HENDRICKSON. 
Cincinnati: Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 1940, pp. iii+-251. 

In the preface to the volume the plan that is followed at Teachers 

College, University of Cincinnati, of giving students the opportunity to 
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write a “master’s essay” as distinguished from a master’s thesis is briefly 
explained. The volume contains summaries of the dissertations which 
have been accepted for the degree of Doctor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati for the years 1937, 1938, and 1939. In each case the 
summary covers about fifteen printed pages. Of the twelve dissertations 
which are reviewed, three will be of special interest to students in sociol- 
ogy. They are as follows: Rose Zeligs, “The Relationship of Emotional 
and Personality Traits to Learning in Children”; Zed H. Burns, “The 
Effect of Practice on Individual Differences under Varying Conditions of 
Motivation”; and Merton D. Munn, “The Measurement of Social 
Maturity in Children.” 


DAY BY DAY IN SOUTH AMERICA. By Matme Jouns Utmnec. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1939, pp. xiii-+-154. 


Enthusiasm exudes from every page. The reader can almost hear the 
author exclaim over the various beauties of nature and man-made cities 
she tours in South America. She visits Brazil first and then proceeds by 
way of Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile to Peru and Ecuador, and home. 
The underlying social and economic forces are not presented. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


NATIVE SON. By RicHarp Wuire. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940, pp. 359. 


As a social psychological document, reporting on the behavior of 4 
Negro youth, brought up in the midst of a white culture area in which 
every social situation seems to work against his ambitions and endeavors 
to function normally, Native Son turns out to be nothing short of a mas 
terpiece of novelistic reporting. Written by a young Negro writer, it may 
be said to be an authentic account of the results of the barriers of racial 
social distance upon the growth and development of personality. 

The story is that of Bigger Thomas, living with his mother, sister, and 
brother in a single room of a dingy Chicago tenement. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher writes an excellent and warning introduction to the story, setting 
forth its psychological background. A sentence or two from it will indi- 
cate this well enough, perhaps. An animal is in the laboratory subjected to 
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psychopathic upsets by being “trained to react in certain ways toward 
certain stimuli, and then is placed in a situation in which these reactions 
are impossible. After making a number of attempts to go on reacting as 
he has been trained to, each attempt blocked, the frustration produces a 
nervous breakdown.” Bigger, in the midst of a white culture scheme, is 
like the animal, blocked and frustrated. He, however, is “rotten” through 
and through, made so by his inability to have those things which he sees 
white people having and enjoying. 

Bigger becomes inflamed with a consuming hatred, a hatred extending 
itself toward his mother and sister, his Negro friends, and those whites 
who patronize him. His frenzy finally drives him on to seek some sort of 
free expression. So it is that in a moment of terror he kills the daughter of 
his white benefactor and employer. Perhaps Bigger would not have 
killed Mary Dalton had not her blind mother come into the room just 
after he had placed the intoxicated girl on her bed. But his horror at 
being found in her room, coupled with that pent-up hatred toward his 
own imprisoned self, proves too much for him. How he carries the body 
down to the furnace and burns it makes for a horror tale that rivals Poe. 
His escape and flight over Chicago roof tops is narrated with consummate 
skill. Cornered by a mob, he is brought down as a beast and fiend incar- 
nate. And when the state is ready to exact the last penalty, he can die 
without an expressed hatred for anything, finding solace only in his 
acknowledgment that at last he will be made free. 

That there will be a variety of reactions to the novel goes without 
saying. The author does not sentimentalize over Bigger, a truly lost and 
damaged soul. But with swift, sure strokes he shows the plight of the un- 
fortunates of a race damned and hemmed in by the sharp pinnacles and 
crags of racial antipathy. M.J.V. 


DIVORCE AND THE AMERICAN DIVORCE NOVEL, 1858-1937. A Study 
in Literary Reflection of Social Influences. By James Harwoop BaRNETT. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939, pp. 168. 

This is a doctoral dissertation on the divorce novel and its reflections of 
the actual social situations in which divorce played the chief role. There 
is a growing interest in the field of the relationship between sociology and 
literature. That literary products such as the novel and the drama at times 
partake of the nature of educational documents dispensing information, 
that they may be informative and therefore socially significant in the 
light they throw upon social problems, that they may add new meanings to 
Philosophies of life should be at once manifest to the social scientist. This 
dissertation is concerned specifically with the social phenomena of divorce 
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and its portrayal in the American novel, and clearly demonstrates a rela- 
tionship between the changing attitudes on divorce in the United States 
and the treatment of divorce by the American novelists. Novels with 
divorce themes were selected for consideration. “From 1858 to 1937 the 
history of divorce in the United States and the divorce novel tell substan- 
tially the same story of the dissolution of marriage in this country.” No 
attempt has been made to show whether or not the novels may have 
influenced trends, but there are implications that the trends influenced the 
novelists. The bibliography on the Sociology of Literature, while exten- 
sive, omits mention of Ross’ Social Control and Cooley’s Social Process, 
both of which contain valuable materials on art products as social 
controls. M.J.V. 





SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


Young Tom Edison brings out the ever-present inquisitiveness of the 
great inventor’s boyhood days. The incessant urge to experiment and to 
seek the answers to puzzling questions brings down upon the boy an 
avalanche of unfortunate happenings, due chiefly to the fact that his 
stupid elders lacked imagination and hence understanding. The great 
chasm between the inquiring mind and the host of people who never have 
had an original thought of their own is evident throughout the film. It is 
only when invention is followed by the saving of lives that “Young Tom” 
is rewarded with a hero’s crown. The role of a sympathetic mother is 
notably played. Although the mother was as baffled as anyone by the 
escapades into which Tom’s inventive aptitudes plunged him, she had the 
faith in a seemingly erring child that only some mothers are wont to 
show. It was this faith which was Tom’s only support in time of frequent 
trouble. The picture contains ludicrous situations not found in the real 
Thomas Edison’s boyhood days. But why must these diversions and liber- 
ties be taken? “To please the public” is the answer that is usually given. 
But why does the public demand such additions? Is it not due to the fact 
that motion picture producers have trained the public to look for and 
accept a certain amount of “hokum’’? Why not train a public to expect 4 
true portraiture, and to be satisfied with nothing less? The momentum 
and the stereotypes and the box office receipts lie in the other direction. 
The public has been trained to expect to be hoodwinked and to like it, 
which perhaps is a sign of the times. At any rate “Young Tom Edison” is 
a worthy film, vastly superior to the average run. E.S.B. 
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